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"Ideally, what sets the New Careers program 
apart from other governmental training 
programs is this: Once a trainee is accepted 
into the program — and if he is successful in 
the training — he has a sure job at the end of 
his tutelage. 

In the New Careers program the trainee is 
assured that if his work is acceptable, he will 
move up a 'Career Ladder' to a better job. " 



The Christian Science Monitor 
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INTRODUCTION 



In September, 1968, the Institute for Local Self Government 
sponsored a New Careers Conclave in co-operation with the Bureau 
of Work Training Programs, Manpower Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Alaska Municipal League, League of Arizona Cities 
and Towns, the League of California Cities, the City and County of 
Honolulu (Mayor’s Office), the Association of Idaho Cities, the Nevada 
Municipal Association, the League of Oregon Cities, and the Association 
of Washington Cities. 

Called "Local Government New Career Implementation Tactics, " 
the meeting involved elected officials and key personnel policy-making 
officials whose daily activities and work set the policies, administra- 
tive regulations and tone of the agencies which employ well over 50% of 
the municipal employees in the west. Conclave Proceedings were pre- 
pared and distributed to those attending as well as to cities throughout 
the United States through their respective state associations/leagues. 
Local government officials who share a deep concern for constant 
improvement in the processes and institutions of local government have 
been using the Proce edings as a basis for "creative personnel admini- 
stration. 1 



The response of public officials suggested the preparation of 
this publication to provide a non-technical, step-by-step Manual culled 
from the substantive entries of the reports of the Conclave, supplemented 
by (a) methods of job analysis, (b) suggested selection and applicable re- 
cruitment techniques, (c) examples of modern job descriptions, (d) sug- 
gested curricula for community colleges, (e) suggested operationally- 
oriented career ladders, (f) suggested methodology for conducting a 
Minority Employee Skills Survey and (g) guidelines for New Careers 
programs. All examples used in this publication are based upon the 
experiences of local government agencies. The quotations preceding 
each section of the Manual are from operating officials who attended 
the Conclave. 

This Manual discusses not only Federal New Careers Programs, 
but New Careers programs and activities that can be classified as a 
municipal or county do-it-yourself activity. The range of programs 
has been related to the broader personnel systems functioning within 
the framework of rules and regulations applicable to most local govern- 
ments. The totality of concern with the human resources of a local 
government is uppermost in its pages. 

The federal impetus for New Careers and related federal man- 
power programs as they relate to local government employment seeks 
extension of present systems to include those who are frequently 
"locked out" of the local government public service by reason of un- 
realistic entry-level requirements. The Institute for Local Self Gov- 
ernment takes the position that meaningful, socially useful public 
service careers can be initiated by a re -grouping of entry-level tasks 
into jobs that are capable of being filled by something less than fully 
professional personnel. In that light. New Careers is just one of many 
things that are changing our ideas concerning merit systems, entry 
into the public service, traditional civil service processes and a 
panoply of present standard operating procedures in public personnel. 
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"It is not easy to adjust to the do’s in the how -to -do -it 

manuals. Personnel departments have to do exactly 

the opposite of everything they have done for 20 years. 

And the same goes for many others. Supervisors will 
have to tolerate the kind of performance for which employees 
have been fired in the past, while working patiently to im- 
prove that performance. Production engineers will have to 

fit the jobs to the workers. Established workers will 

have to make allowances for their new co-workers. — 

The above statement indicates the pressures on existing 
personnel systems in local governments in attempting to effect changes 
which will help solve manpower and social problems. 

It also indicates the depth of the problems and issues which 
must be considered by those "change agents' 1 who would turn the 
existing system upside down. However, this is not to say that changes 
are not needed. New Careers concepts should be carefully reviewed 
for their relevancy for improving personnel methods and procedures 
which could be implemented with or without federal funds. 

Further, it should be a program which is equally as valid for 
"old careerists" as it is for New Careerists. It has opened the door 
in many local governments to changes in methods of job analysis, 
selection, recruitment, training and education and training policies. 

The question now is to ensure that these will not be superficial 
changes which last only for the duration of a short-term project, but 
lasting changes which permeate the existing system with implementa- 
tion and support from those who are responsible for what the Institute 
calls Creative Personnel Administration — elected officials and local 
legislatures, chief administrative officers, personnel directors, 
personnel and civil service commissions and department heads. Most 
of all, the manpower strategies, be they New Careers or others, must 
provide realistic means for the unemployed and underemployed to 
embark upon public service careers. Administrators at all levels 
must avoid the manpower program "oversell" as a panacea for unemploy- 
ment and related social and economic problems. 

While certain approaches and concepts have been propounded 
in this publication, we do not intend to finitely say, this is ‘how-to-do-it. ! 
What we are publishing is more in the order of an educative, non- 
technical manual outlining concepts and approaches as well as strategies 
and tactics. As an advocate of strong local self-government and home 
rule, the Institute believes that in this field, as in many others, "it is 
in the communities that the manpower institutions operate; it is there 
that they must be designed in relation to the economy they serve. . . 



_ James L. Sundquist, "Jobs, Training and Welfare for the 
Underclass," Agenda for the Nation , Kermit Gordon, Ed., The Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D.C., 1968, p. 56. 
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Federal agencies must shift their emphasis from a reviewing and 
approving role to a consultative role . . . they must refrain from 
stultifying local initiative by substituting their judgment for that . , 
of local authorities on the substantive content of plans and projects." — 

As local governments ask what potential changes in the 
personnel system might occur to fill unfilled job's with unemployed 
people, for example, it is well to stress again the chart which appears 
in the first chapter of this Manual and which is reproduced again on 
the following page, since it sets the mood for thinking through the 
various problems. The changes suggested, as we say, are not 
"revolutionary" but do illustrate, when assembled, realistic goals 
for all hands in an operational setting in city halls. 

Les White, Senior Research Associate of the Institute, is the 
principal author of the Manual, assisted by Patricia McCormick and 
Les Leister. The Institute gratefully acknowledges the assistance 
received from Richard Bernheimer, Director, Careers Opportunities 
Program, California State Personnel Board; Sidney A. Fine, W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Research; Wilbur Hoff, Health 
Education Consultant, California Department of Public Health; 

Jim Lundberg, Project Director, Social Development Corporation; 

Jim Newman, Personnel Director, City of Oakland; Mori Noguchi, 
Principal Personnel Analyst, San Francisco Civil Service Depart- 
ment; Ricardo Ontiveros, Executive Director, New Career Develop- 
ment Organization, Oakland, Robert Galloway, Personnel Director, 
City of Fresno, and L. Dean Lowe, New Careers Co-ordinator, 

Fresno Concentrated Employment Program. 

The publication was financed, in part, under a grant from the 
U. S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, Bureau of 
Work Training Programs (Contract G 7 8924 05) whose willingness 
to concentrate efforts and funds for increasing the dialog between 
levels of government, with particular emphasis on municipalities, 
should not go unacknowledged. The Institute’s relationships with the 
BWTP are now entering their second year and must be characterized 
as being in the finest spirit of intergovernmental co-operation and 
technical assistance. 

The format of the Manual follows that of the New Careers Con- 
clave, and is organized around the Who, What, When, Where, How 
and Why of New Careers. 



Randy H. Hamilton 
Executive Director 



Claremont Hotel 
Berkeley, California 
March", 1969 



CHANGING THE OLD 



TO THE NEW 



1. Work experience requirements 
unrealistic in relation to actual 
job demands. 

2. Education requirements unreal- 
istic in relation to actual job 
demands.- 

3. Overly stringent physical quali- 
fications. 

4. Arrest record "screens out" 
job candidate. 

5. Written examinations often 
biased against person having 
potential but lacking verbal skills. 



6. Recruitment often limited to 
job bulletins, newspaper ads, and 
established lines of informal 
communication. 

7. Based on existing classifications 
and positions, there are few jobs 
requiring minimal skills. 



8. Person with ability and experi- 
ence unable to move into pro- 
fessional ranks. 

9. Lack of skills prevent unem- 
ployed and underemployed from 
moving into entry level and sub- 
sequent job levels. 



10. Inability to adjust to work 
environment, feelings of aliena- 
tion, anxieties, need for guidance 
through the substantive and pro- 
cedural bureaucratic maze. 

11. New employee with disad- 
vantaged background lacks basic 
education but can perform simple 
job tasks. 

12. Person can't work because of 
child care, transportation, finan- 
cial or legal problems. 



1. Reduce work experience 
requirement. 

2. Reduce education requirement. 



3. Reduce physical requirements. 

4. Change from arrest to conviction 
re cor d. 

5. Substitute oral interviews, use 
performance tests, completion of 
comprehensive application forms, 
and use of "job element" testing 
wherever possible. 

6. Provide for "outreach recruit- 
ment" to reach those who are 
"locked out" of the system. Recruit 
through local community agencies, 
door-to-door canvasing, "jobmobiles. " 

7. Add new trainee and aide jobs at 
the bottom of "existing career 
ladders," or create series of com- 
pletely new career ladders with sub- 
professional job opportunities through 
the restructuring of professional jobs. 

8. Consider substituting combination 
of work experience and education for 
specific credentials and degrees. 

9. Establish training programs to 
improve job skills, work habits, 
taking of promotional tests, super- 
visory training, human relations, 
and sensitivity training for both new 
employees and supervisors. 

10. Assign fellow employee to be 
"coach" and assist new employee in 
adapting to the work environment. 



11. Provide for remedial education 
opportunities, possibly through 
released time form the job. 

12. Provide or assist in obtaining 
"supportive services" so that 
person can work. 
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I. THE WHY AND WHAT OF NEW CAREERS 

"Why not say we must train a million unemployed a year for 
unfilled jobs that already exist?" 

"A MAN'S JOB, A MAN’S WORK, A WOMAN'S JOB, A WOMAN'S 
WORK IS THE MOST IMPORTANT PART OF HIS LIFE. THIS IS 
WHAT CAREER DEVELOPMENT IS ALL ABOUT. THIS IS WHAT 
WE HAVE TO DEDICATE OURSELVES TO. " 



"If you can't deal with the question of bringing the unemployed into 
the system with some degree of graciousness and concern on your 
own personal part to make a real commitment, then don't think 
about New Careers. It is not cut out for you. You can't live with 
it. " 



". . . New Careers is not really a new concept. The service 
areas ... to which it is being extended may be new, the manpower 
that is being drawn upon and is being utilized may be new, but the 
principles are pretty old. They are the principles ... of creative 
personnel administration. ” 

"A MANPOWER STRATEGY IS THE ONLY SOLID BASIS FOR MAKING 
NEW CAREERS AN INTEGRAL PART OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
PROCESSES." 
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New Careers is one important way of opening job opportunities 
at the entry and subprofessional level of existing and evolving govern- 
ment occupations by restructuring existing Administrative, Professional 
and Technical jobs as well as creating new and socially useful ones. It 
is a way of combining manpower strategies (the filling of unfilled jobs) 
with the desire of local government officials to improve public service 
employment opportunities (meaningful employment for the unemployed 
and underemployed). 

The ultimate goal of New Careers should be as a major, per- 
manent resource for long-range manpower needs and job needs of the 
population. It should not be a stop-gap or make -work employment for 
any segment of our population. 

The Manpo wer Gap — The Demand Side 

The manpower gap exists because of the growth of local 
government employment which is growing at a rate well above that of 
the national economy. The Bureau of Labor Statistics (Tomorrow’s 
Manpower Needs, Washington, D. C. , 1969) estimates that employ- 
ment requirements in local government will increase by one-third 
in the next six years, nearly twice as fast as the increase projected 
for total employment in the United States. The rapidity of employment 
growth in local governments will be particularly acute in the areas of 
planning and administrative manpower, which also are in strong 
demand in other sectors of the economy. 

In the past sixteen years, local government full-time employ- 
ment has increased over 100% and monthly payrolls are up about 325 %i 
There is no reason to think these trends will not continue. 

State and local governments will need to recruit about 1,000 
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new APT employees per working day for the next decade. Professional 
occupations requiring the most education and training will grow twice 
as fast as overall local government employment, with scientific and 
engineering occupations being the fastest-growing of all. While pro- 
jected employment growth rates, based on Bureau of Labor Statistics 
surveys, indicate significant manpower demands in APT occupations, 
there does not seem to be any increase in the number of people being 
prepared for these careers. In fact, available statistics indicate a 
relative decrease during the past five years. The warning set forth 
in the Manpower Report of the President to the Congress of the United 
States, in March, 1965, has not been heeded: 

"The great growth in cities and the increased demands for 
services that derive from such growth underlie the short- 
ages of qualified professional, technical and administra- 
tive personnel in this branch of government. City govern- 
ments have manpower shortages not only in occupations 
where personnel is generally scarce . . . but also in new 
occupations resulting from urban growth." 

Thus, the manpower gap: Too many skilled jobs for too few skilled 

people. 

The Manpower Gap — The Supply Side 

Locked into the unemployment cycle and dead-end jobs are 
millions of people whose skills are being made obsolete by our rapidly 
changing technology. While overall unemployment is at one of its 
lowest rates in years, this should not lead us to think that a chronic 
employment problem does not exist. The Joint Economic Committee 
observed that "Unemployment and underemployment are among the 
most persistent and serious grievances of our disadvantaged minorities. 
The pervasive effect on these conditions ... is inextricably linked to 
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the problem of civil disorders. 11 — The Negro unemployment rate 
has consistently been 6-8%,or roughly double the national average, 
and anywhere from 20 to 50% in some of the more severely depressed 
urban areas. Thus, the manpower gap: Too many unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers for too few unskilled and semi-skilled jobs. 

The Manpower Gap is the bedrock of New Careers. New 
Careers encompasses a number of concepts and strategies which 
are intended to move the unskilled, under- or unemployed person, 
through intensive education and training, into a career of primarily 
white collar occupations and through the restructuring of the skilled 
jobs to extricate those tasks which can be performed by someone 
with less training. One of the fundamental differences between New 
Careers and other programs is the realization that in many cases 
jobs can be adapted to people as readily as people can be trained to 
fit the slot of a particular job. 

New Caree rs Concepts 

New Careers is predicated upon some basic tenets of what 
should, in effect, be good personnel practices in any agency. These 
are the core and substance of the full-blown New Careers program 
and are set forth here from the Institute publication entitled. New 
Careers — A Manpower Strategy for Local Government: 

For fulfillment of modern manpower and social goals, a 
New Careers program should revolve around the following elements, 
supported by a policy commitment from legislatures and city councils: 



— Report of the Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the 
United States, ''Employment and Manpower Problems in the Cities: 
Implications of the Report of the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders," U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
September 16, 1968. 
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— Productive entry-level positions, not "make-work" jobs. 

--Training immediately available, integrally connected to 
entry-level positions and supported by a commitment of 
the local government's personnel, time and funds. 

— A clearly-defined career ladder between entry-level 
positions and through the hierarchy to fully professional 
and career ranks. 

—Relevant training for higher positions available through 
the job with released time when and where necessary. 

--A close link between training in job skills and general 
continuing education necessary for career upgrading. 

— Definition of training programs and their packaging as 
part of local government's responsibility to insure 
employee upgrading. 

--Creation of career pathways upwards for both old and 
new careerists. 

--Expanded recruitment and revised selection techniques 
to adapt personnel methods to the hiring of people based 
on actual job demands and not arbitrary symbols and 
credentials. 

— Agreement by professional and labor organizations and 
related organizations to the principles and concepts of 
New Careers. 

New Careers? Career Development? Career Opportunities? 

Increasingly, there have been distress signals from the 
original designers of New Careers because in many areas there has 
been a gradual erosion of the basic stance and posture of the original 
concepts. After a couple of years of experience in the program, it 
is only logical that modifications occur to the basic program and that 
"do-it-yourself 11 experiences in the employment and training of the 
disadvantaged arise as off-shoots of New Careers. If we view New 
Careers as a potpourri of creative personnel techniques and concepts 
which have the "twin goals of a successful manpower strategy and 
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extensions of social democracy, without diminishing the quality of 
local government services and functions", then we begin to have a 
wedge for creating meaningful new approaches (or revising some old 
approaches) within the context of the existing system. 

This, of course, assumes that the existing system is not as 
bad as some would have us think. However, a fundamental distinction 
must be made between human services, such as health, welfare, edu- 
cation, etc., and other local government services, such as accounting, 
engineering, building inspection, etc. The reason is that subprofes- 
sional opportunities in professionally-related functions are really 
just opening up with the New Careers thrust in the human services 
area. On the other hand, in some of the more traditional technical 
Data and Thing oriented functions, subprofessional roles have existed 
for some time. So, to create subprofessional employment opportuni- 
ties in the human services frequently requires structuring "from 
scratch" those positions which require little if any training and edu- 
cation. In some of the technical occupations, it may require only 
changes in job qualifications for existing positions and the linking up 
of positions already structured in a career ladder form. 

The point is that the same objectives — filling manpower 
needs with the unemployed and underemployed — can be accomplished 
with different degrees of effort and change depending upon the occupa- 
tions with which one is working. Some of the other techniques which 
may accomplish the sought-after objectives are summarized by the 
Career Opportunities Development Program of the State of California: 
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"While there are nearly as many ways of developing career 
opportunities as there are types of work and organizations, 
there are several approaches that have proved successful 
in other organizations and jurisdictions and in some areas 
of State service. No one approach is best in all settings, 
and it is likely that a comprehensive program would include 
a combination of tried or new approaches, depending on 
individual circumstances. Some of those most widely tried 
are described briefly below. 

"a. Restructuring of jobs: Job restructuring consists 
of breaking down each job (or the work of each 
organizational unit) into its component tasks which 
are then grouped together to form new classes on 
the basis of the skill level required for performance 
of the tasks. 

This approach has proved most effective in pro- 
fessionalized occupations, especially in the human 
services field where substantial educational attain- 
ment has traditionally been required for entry into 
the field, and where the traditional journeyman 
level performs a wide range of tasks related to 
interpersonal interaction with clients. It may be 
appropriate, however, for a wide range of other 
occupational areas. 

"b. Establishment of new trainee or entry levels: This 
approach is somewhat like job restructuring in that 
a new class is created; however, in this approach, 
the new level is added below the existing entry level 
(aide, trainee, assistant, technician, etc.) rather 
than being created as a result of removing duties 
from other classes. It may prove most effective in 
skilled or semi-skilled job situations, particularly 
in occupational areas where experience rather than 
education is stressed in the existing entry level 
class and where the formal pre-job training required 
is minimal. 

"c. Upgrading of existing employees: There are many 

classes in State service with minimal educational 
and experience requirements that can, or already do, 
attract a large proportion of disadvantaged persons. 
Many persons employed in such classes possess 
higher levels of education and experience than the 
jobs require and/or have the potential to move into 
more significant and productive positions. (Examples 
include food service, laundry, grounds keeping and 
others in housekeeping related services.) 
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"d. Revision of ‘Minimum Qualifications 1 : In some 

instances, 'Minimum Qualifications' may demand 
a higher level of education or experience than the 
job requires. 'Minimum Qualifications' of ail 
entry level classes should be re-evaluated to 
ascertain their relevancy to the job. 

"e. Pre-job Training Programs: In this approach, the 
training or work experience program is conducted 
for persons not yet employed in order for them to 
qualify for existing or newly developed employment 
entry classes. Frequently, a source of such 
trainees can be developed through local War on 
Poverty programs. Welfare Department programs, 
or through the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

"While it appears that new entry level opportunities can be 
developed in nearly all organizations and occupational 
groups, it is desirable to concentrate efforts on methods of 
program implementation and on classes or occupational areas 
which will be most fruitful. In the ideal situation, the follow- 
ing characteristics would be present: 

"l. Substantial hiring activity. 

"2. Jobs located in geographical areas accessible to the 
disadvantaged. 

"3. A minimum of education and/or experience required 
for initial employment. (There is evidence, that most 
jobs can be restructured so that an entry level can be 
filled by persons with less than a high school education. 

"4. Job requires only a short initial training period before 
meaningful work can be performed. 

"5. Promotional opportunities and maximum opportunities 
for self-development." 2/ 

In asking ourselves what potential changes in the personnel 
system might occur to fill unfilled jobs with unemployed people, local 
government officials might consider the following points: 



- Memorandum, State Personnel Board, State of California^ 
"Implementation of the~Career Opportunities Development Program, 

September 10, 1968. 
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CHANGING THE OLD 



TO THE NEW 



1. Work experience requirements 
unrealistic in relation to actual 
job demands. 

2. Education requirements unreal- 
istic in relation to actual job 
demands. 

3. Overly stringent physical quali- 
fications. 

4. Arrest record “screens out" 
job candidate. 

5. Written examinations often 
biased against person having 
potential but lacking verbal skills. 



6. Recruitment often limited to 
job bulletins, newspaper ads, and 
established lines of informal 
communication. 

7. Based on existing classifications 
and positions, there are few jobs 
requiring minimal skills. 



8. Person with ability and experi- 
ence unable to move into pro- 
fessional ranks. 

9. Lack of skills prevent unem- 
ployed and underemployed from 
moving into entry level and sub- 
sequent job levels. 



10. Inability to adjust to work 
environment, feelings of aliena- 
tion, anxieties, need for guidance 
through the substantive and pro- 
cedural bureaucratic maze. 

11. New employee with disad- 
vantaged background lacks basic 
education but can perform simple 
job tasks. 

12. Person can't work because of 
child care, transportation, finan- 
cial or legal problems. 



1. Reduce work experience 
requirement. 

2. Reduce education requirement. 



3. Reduce physical requirements. 

4. Change from arrest to conviction 
record. 

5. Substitute oral interviews, use 
performance tests, completion of 
comprehensive application forms, 
and use of “job element" testing 
wherever possible. 

6. Provide for “outreach recruit- 
ment" to reach those who are 
“locked out" of the system. Recruit 
through local community agencies, 
door-to-door canvasing, "jobmobiles. " 

7. Add new trainee and aide jobs at 
the bottom of "existing career 
ladders," or create series of com- 
pletely new career ladders with sub- 
professional job opportunities through 
the restructuring of professional jobs. 

8. Consider substituting combination 
of work experience and education for 
specific credentials and degrees. 

9. Establish training programs to 
improve job skills, work habits, 
taking of promotional tests, super- 
visory training, human relations, 
and sensitivity training for both new 
employees and supervisors. 

10. Assign fellow employee to be 
“coach" and assist new employee in 
adapting to the work environment. 



11. Provide for remedial education 
opportunities, possibly through 
released time form the job. 

12. Provide or assist in obtaining 
"supportive services" so that 
person can work. 



The first column contains some old folklores and a lack of 
concern for a segment of our labor market which must be changed. 

The changes suggested are not revolutionary or new, but do illustrate , 
when assembled in one place, a fairly realistic set of goals for New 
Careerists and old careerists, subprofessionals and professionals. 
Some of the federal manpower and social programs, such as New 
Careers, are forcing us to re-evaluate the very foundation of our 
personnel system to insure that it is not mythological but factual in 



content and structure. 
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II. THE HOW OF NEW CAREERS 



"Some resistance to the basic idea of the program has been encountered 
within the agencies where placements are being sought. This resistance 
is to ->e expected to a certain degree, because the agencies have tra- 
ditionally considered employment programs in terms of their own staff 
needs rather than in terms of the needs of job seekers." 

"THE NEW CAREERS CONCEPT HAS EXCITING POTENTIAL. THERE 
ARE NEEDS FOR CONSTRUCTIVE AND IMAGINATIVE ACTION IN 
JOB RESTRUCTURING AND JOB CREATION, IN RECRUITMENT AND 
SELECTION, IN ON-THE-JOB TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT, 
WORK-STUDY AND EDUCATION, AND IN OPENING OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR JOB SATISFACTION AND CAREER ADVANCEMENT." 

"We need to go behind the credentials to the actual qualifications needed 
for different levels of jobs. The credentials are merely one type of 
evidence of qualifications." 

"Essentially, there are two models for initiating New Careers . . . 
the first is the result of breaking down existing professional or skilled 
jobs and generally separating out the simpler tasks. The second is a 
developmental approach starting with the definition of public and/or 
technological needs, and followed by the design of tasks to meet those 
needs . . . there would seem to be a place for both approaches ..." 

"THERE MUST BE RECOGNITION OF CAPACITIES IN UNEXPECTED 
PLACES, INCLUDING THE DROPOUT AND THE ILLITERATE." 

"There is little doubt that selection procedures have been used to 
discriminate against, eliminate, and reject low-status, disadvantaged 
minority group applicants in favor of white, middle-class types. 

"The requiring of . . . training prior to entrance 

into a field of endeavor effectively eliminates 
almost all of the poor from eligibility." 
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The Personnel System 



In reviewing the problems which have plagued New Careers 
programs, it is obvious that one of the basic problems, as sugg2Sted 
in the first quotation on the preceding page, is that New Careers, a 
program that touches on many aspects of a personnel system, has 
been dealt with in a piecemeal fashion. This section suggests a 
systematic means of dealing with this subject of New Careers based 
on what some agencies and individuals have done and on the types of 
problems that have plagued some New Careers programs. 

A personnel system is first of all "An assemblage or com- 
bination of things or parts forming a complex or unitary whole. " 

This system has a purpose, objectives, and subsystems. An example 
of the extent of such a system when applied to the personnel function 
is illustrated in Exhibit 1, which was developed by a number of per- 
sonnel specialists at a recent workshop. One of the objectives of 
this system, which may not be readily accepted by all personnel 
professionals and technicians, is to "Create employment opportunities 
for the disadvantaged." The subsystems which provide the strategies 
for accomplishing this are in many cases basic components of the 
New Careers idea. 

We may operationally define New Careers as one of a number 
of programs to create employment opportunities for the disadvantaged 
through the restructuring of existing, and the addition of new personnel 
subsystems. 

Viewed from a systems perspective. New Careers is essen- 
tially an attempt to expand the existing personnel system to accom- 
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modate a portion of the labor market. "While this may appear on the 
surface to be contrary to the definition of a good merit system, i.e., 
"A personnel system in which comparative merit or achievement 
governs each individual's selection and progress in the service and 
in which the conditions and rewards of performance contribute to 
the competency and continuity of the service," it may increasingly 
be rationalized on the basis of cost-benefits to the local community. 
That is, the cost of hiring and training the disadvantaged may be much 
less than the cost of maintaining the disadvantaged on welfare and 
related social programs and not providing services because pro 
fessionals and highly- skilled technicians cannot be obtained "made to 
order" for existing job vacancies. 



and Row 



■"37 

” Stahl, O. Glenn, Public Personnel Administration , Harper 
New York, Evanston and London, 1962, p. 28 . 
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EXHIBIT 1 



WORKSHEET 



Workshop on the Design of New Careers 
Instructor: Sidney A. Fine, Ph.D. 



Institute for Local Self Government 
Claremont Hotel Building 
Berkeley, California 



Participant: Personnel Officers 

System Purpose: Personnel — maintain a satisfactory work force to 

staff Executive branch of Government. 



Objectives: 



1. Attain optimum cost to satisfy taxpayers. 

2. Maintain satisfied work force. 

3. Fulfill or perform work functions. 

4. Obtain and maintain competent and qualified 
work force. 

5. Create employment opportunities for the 
disadvantaged . 



Subsystems: 



1. Recruitment - selection - examination. 

2. Staff development/training/communications. 

3. Classification/compensation. 

4. Translate work programs into manpower needs. 

5. Evaluate work performance. 

6. Job design — engineering and R & D work. 

7. Benefits administration. 

8. Grievance /employee relations. 

9. Administration. 



For the purposes of this manual, we will deal with the follow- 
ing components which make up the basic ingredients of a New Careers 
program: Planning — which includes the crucial job analysis element — 
Recruitment, Selection, Training and Education. One illustration of 
the inter-relationships of these various components is the system 
model for Health Aides, shown in Exhibit 2. 

Planning 

As indicated in Exhibit 2, the first task is to assess basic 
program objectives in relation to existing activities in order to de- 
termine to what extent the existing staffing patterns are providing 
needed services. Obviously, in human service occupations, recent 
experiences would indicate that delivery systems for providing ser- 
vices where they are needed most are not proving satisfactory. To 
illustrate the magnitude of doing a proper planning job in New Careers, 
several approaches are briefly described below: 

This first example is based upon the extensive work of 
Dr. Wilbur Hoff, State Department of Public Health. 

I nitial Planning Phase 

A. Identify Specific Program Objectives. 

1. Identify and define the types of problems confront- 
ing a particular clientele group. 

2. Identify and develop specific program objectives 
which are designed to alleviate or eliminate a 
problem. 

B. Specify Program Activities. 

1. An activity is Work Performed by program personnel 
to attain an objective. 
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C. Identify Professional Staff Functions. 



1. Measure and examine professional duties in terms 
of the nature of each work activity and the minimum 
qualifications required to perform those activities. 

D. Identify Auxiliary Staff Functions. 

E. Prepare Job Descriptions. 

1. List job duties and activities, employment standards, 
advancement opportunities. 



The Basic Planning Tool — Functional Job Analys is 

The technique of Functional Job Analysis was developed by 

4/ 

Dr. Sidney A. Fine of the W. E. Upjohn Institute.- Functional Job 
Analysis focuses on the job description as a central point of refer- 
ence in several of the basic phases of New Careers planning and pro- 
gramming. Actually, this job description is more on the order of a 
complete task analysis which arranges the tasks in a hierarchy of 
complexity with, in most instances, the lower positions consisting 
of prescribed duties and the higher positions involving more discretion- 
ary types of duties. 

The following worksheet (Exhibit 3) which was developed in a 
New Careers workshop illustrates some of the information which can 
be provided through Functional Job Analysis. (A brief description is 
provided for each of the major columns.) This approach, as can be 
seen on the following pages, not only provides explicit task analysis 
based on measurements of the complexity of work involved, but helps 
to objectively lay the ground work for establishing performance 

47 ~ 

~ See Dr. Fine‘s publications entitled Guidelines for the 
Design of New Careers, Func tional Job Analysis - JVlanual, and 
Use of the Dictionary of“T)ccupational Ti tles to Estimate Educat ional 
Investment, W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 

300 Westedge Ave. , Kalamazoo, Michigan, 49007. 
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EXHIBIT 3 



WORKSHEET EXPLANATION 



Column 1: What gets done: This column simply describes tasks 
which are ascertained by direct observation, interviews, work 
diaries, questionnaires, group discussions, etc. NOTE: The 
statements of tasks almost never start with the word "assist" 
since this tends to obscure actual work activities performed in a 
job. 

Column 2: What workers do: This column describes tasks in terms 
of worker functions: Things, Data, and People. This is the system 
used in the dictionary of occupational titles to illustrate the com- 
plexity of numerous jobs. Footnote A illustrates all of the worker 
function verbs which are normally used to rank tests in terms of 
levels of complexity. 

Column 3: Performance Criteria: Based on an analysis of each task, 
criteria are established for measuring job performance. 

Column 4: Curriculum Content: Based on an analysis of each task, 
on-the-job training and education requirements can be developed to 
provide necessary knowledge and skills to perform each task. NOTE: 
Other scales not shown here can be used to determine general educa- 
tional development, i.e., reasoning, mathematical and verbal skills, 
etc. , necessary to perform at a given work level. 



FOOTNOTE A: Breakdown of Functions into High, 

Levels of Complexity. 


Medium, and Low 




THINGS 


DATA 


PEOPLE 


HIGH 


Precision working 
Setting up 


Synthesizing 

Coordinating 


Mentoring 

Negotiating 




Manipulating 

Operating- 

Controlling 


Analyzing 

Compiling 


Supervising 
Consulting, 
Instructing , 
Treating 


MEDIUM 


Driver-Controlling 


Computing 


Persuading, 

Diverting 




Handling 


Copying 


Exchanging 

Information 


LOW 


Tending 

Feeding 


Comparing 


Serving 

Taking instruc- 
tions. 

Helping 


BASIC 


Learning 

Observing 


Learning 

Observing 


Learning 

Observing 
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criteria and training and education content. Appendix A includes a 
number of municipal government career ladders, job descriptions 
of community college course titles developed in a modified version 
of Functional Job Analysis by the Institute under a grant from the 
Office of Education, HEW, "Municipalities as a Model for New 
Careers and Redirection of Vocational-Technical Education Pro- 
grams." This is part of an effort to develop public service educa- 
tion programs in community colleges which would provide systematic 
education for sub-professional positions (trainee to technician). 
Specific curriculum suggestions are now being developed by the 
Institute for Local Self Government. 

While the Functional Job Analysis method in toto is complex 
and time-consuming, it does provide a rational framework for analyz- 
ing jobs, and could be reasonably modified for simpler applications. 

In fact, personnel departments currently use variations of this tech- 
nique, but generally not with the comprehensive objectives of re- 
structuring tasks into simpler jobs, establishing performance and 
selection criteria and developing training and education models. 

Related Planning Needs 

While job development should be given top priority in the 
planning of New Careers programs, there are some other considera- 
tions which are equally crucial in the orderly development of a pro- 
gram. First, of course, is that ample time be allowed for develop- 
ing careers, training and education programs and supportive services. 
Second, there should be intensive meetings and workshops to acquaint 
all parties who will be involved in New Careers with each other's 



respective roles and the various constraints upon those roles. The 
New Careers Development Agency in Oakland suggests that the follow- 
ing points be covered in initial meetings: 

1. Perspective of New Careers Funding Agency 
Philosophy 

Goals 

Administration 

Funding 

Issues 

2. Perspectives of New Careers User Agency 
Policies and procedures (e.g. , merit system) 

Goals 

Commitments 
Organizational Structure 

Supervisors' roles, expectations and problems 

Subsequent to these initial meetings, more intensive planning 

sessions are held to discuss the various components and to develop a 

program which will include, among other things, job descriptions, 

training plans, on-the-job supervision plan, selection and recruitment 

5 / 

process, promotional plans, etc.— 

Based on written reports and verbal comments from various 
officials involved in New Careers programs, there is a continued need 
to improve planning in terms of clearly delineating the roles of all 
responsible parties; agreeing upon a common definition of New Careers 
and then securing a commitment to that definition to guide and govern 
subsequent planning and implementation of a program; and, the defining 
of relevant jobs that either improve existing services or provide new 
services. 



5 / 

— See New Careers Development , Oakland, California, a 
report prepared by the New Careers Development Agency staff, 
October, 1968, for an extensive review of New Careers programs 
which are considered by many officials to be some of the better 
administered programs in the nation. 
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What About the "Old Careerists?" 



To date, too little effort has been devoted to the upgrading 
of existing employees trapped in dead-end jobs. Although the New 
Careers philosophy professes a concern for the old careerist, it 
appears that both philosophically and legislatively, it is an after- 
thought. The concentration of effort thus far has been on bringing 
new blood into the organization for the purposes of screening in 
more of the disadvantaged who have been traditionally "locked out" 
of the system. These people are seen as change agents, capable of 
revolutionizing various government service delivery systems. This 
may all be true, but what of the old careerists? What about the 
supervisor who must justify differences in services and treatment 
of the old careerist and new careerist? Can it be justified? 

The old careerists should be first in the planning of any 
manpower programs as sweeping in impact as New Careers. You 
must look at the existing people in the system first. Training, 
education, and movement of existing employees must occur prior 
to superimposing programs which will bring in any large numbers 
of "outsiders." Dead-end jobs must be opened up. The training 
and education benefits, frequently the privilege of the "professional" 
class must be extended in a similar manner to all employees. We 
must determine what skills employees in low level jobs actually 
have which wou'd qualify them for better positions in the system. 

As a frame of reference for assessing the existing em- 
ployment situation, a report entitled Minority Employment Skills 
Survey was prepared by the Institute for Local Self Government in 
conjunction with a civil service department and an operating depart- 
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6 / 

ment in a municipal agency.— The report suggests a number of 
actions which could occur without federal funding and which could 
open up career opportunities, particularly for the minorities who 
are disproportionately located in unskilled and semi-skilled jobs. 
This report helped to identify the parameters of the human resource 
development problem which existed in one "typical" agency. At 
least two overwhelming conclusions are clear from this report: 
First, there is a vast, untapped reservoir of ability and talents 
that managers and personnel experts are not utilizing; and, second, 
government personnel agencies can no longer complacently state 
that they have "x" number of minority people working for them and 
that this is proportionate to the number of minorities in the commu- 
nity. There is much more than token minority employee head- 
counting that must be done to insure equal opportunities for all 
employees in a personnel system. Although it may take some "soft 
money" to fund a New Careers Program which creates new services 
and new career ladders, hard money may suffice for the job of re- 
evaluating existing job requirements and providing New Careers 
for the old careerists. 

Concluding Points on Planning 

In terms of New Careers for new careerists, the systems 
model discloses basic steps which must be taken to obtain proper 
inputs for successful implementation. This taken along with the 
comments about promoting a thorough understanding of the potpourri 
of concepts in New Careers will open the dialogue among the various 

fv7 ' 

— "Minority Employment Skills Survey, " Institute for 
Local Se 14? Government, Claremont Hotel Building, Berkeley, 
California, September, 1968. 
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parties to the program, and adaptation of the basic personnel con- 
cepts to old careerists will almost assure success. One final in- 
gredient remains to truly attain success, and that is a policy commit - 
ment l egislatively and administratively to an action-oriented program 
for solving manpower problems while attaining desirable social goals. 

RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION 

Recruitment 

Recruitment planning is generally based upon various supply 
and demand factors for labor within a "normal recruiting area. " 
Recruitment planning may be categorized and developed on the basis 
of chronic supply shortage areas, difficult areas, adequate supply 
areas, generous supply areas, and oversupply areas. In the highly- 
skilled occupations, the chronic shortage areas and the oversupply 
areas will typically consist of unskilled workers. Recruitment 
efforts are, therefore, expended for the high-paying, skilled positions 
because of the intense competition for the existing, scarce supply of 
manpower. 

Increasingly, it is realized that recruitment plans need to 
be developed even in those areas where a large labor supply exists 
in relation to the jobs available. The reason is that some people have 
been "locked out" of the system so long that they are not familiar with 
the normal recruitment channels and, even if they were, they would 
not trust the system. Thus, the personnel system has an obligation 
to insure equal opportunity and fair employment practices among 
potential applicants. 

In New Careers and other concentrated employment programs, 
the use of indigenous groups and organizations and specialized out- 
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reach recruiters has been successful in reaching "target areas" with 
job information. The outreach recruiter can perform the following 
valuable services: 

1. Provide information to the unemployed regarding 
job vacancies. 

2. Instruct people on how to fill out job applications. 

3. Provide pre-test counseling. 

4. Provide follow-up services to see that people 
actually apply for jobs and appear for examinations. 

5. Collect information from job applicants regarding 
problems in filling out forms, taking exams, etc. 

6. In general, provide effective communications link- 
age between government agency and a special sector 
of the labor market. 

Recruitment Programs 

In one New Careers program, the basic recruiting function 
was handled either through the State Employment Service or the 
user agencies. A large number of the prospective New Careerists 
were known to the outreach recruiters and, to a large extent, were 
involved in or graduates of federally-funded training programs. 
However, at times, the recruitment effort was complicated by juris- 
dictional disputes among various recruiters over who recruits where. 

For the most part, though, the recruitment effort was 
almost too successful in terms of the large number of candidates 
referred to hiring agencies. The specific program recommendations 
regarding recruitment improvements in the Oakland area were to. 

1. Provide recruiters with more definitive information 
regarding selection criteria of hiring agencies. 

2. Provide for applicant to be referred to several hiring 
agencies. 
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3. Reduce the time between recruitment and hiring so 
that likely job candidates do not get discouraged and 
accept menial, deadend jobs. 

4. Recruiters be better-informed about their functions 
so that the agencies for which they are recruiting 
would have better job descriptions, general aspects 
of the New Careers program, and supportive services 
available to the New Careerist. 

The first of the following three methods of outreach recruit- 
ing that was used in another project was found to be the most suc- 
cessful: (1) referral from other agencies, such as settlement houses, 
training centers, schools, welfare agencies, police and correctional 
institutions, employment agencies and community action agencies, 

(2) dissemination of information through newspapers, radio, tele- 
vision and posters, and (3) word of mouth contact. 

One of the crucial points in recruitment is that New Careers 
selection criteria will differ somewhat from agency to agency, along 
with the type of people that they are generally seeking. Therefore, 
it is appropriate for user agencies to do their own recruiting whenever 
possible. Outreach recruiting and the development of contacts with 
community organizations and other groups in the disadvantaged sector 
of the labor market need to be established on a permanent basis in 
personnel departments so that public agencies will recruit in these 
areas for other than just employees for federally -funded programs. 
Thus, in federally-funded programs, the funding agency should help 
hiring agencies to establish appropriate contacts and to provide them 
with direct staff assistance. 

IF THERE IS GOING TO BE ANY PERMANENCY TO THE 
IDEA OF NEW CAREERS BEYOND THE MODEST FEDERAL PRO- 
GRAM, THEN SUCH FUNCTIONS AS OUTREACH RECRUITMENT 
MUST BE STRENGTHENED, ADMINISTERED AND CO-ORDINATED 
FROM WITHIN THE EXISTING LOCAL GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 
SYSTEM AND NOT BY AUTONOMOUS OUTSIDE AGENCIES. 
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Job Qualifications and Selection 



What determines the skills and knowledge, personality, 
physical ability and other personal traits that a person must have 
to do a job? The job itself. 

In the absence of carefully measuring the required skills 
and knowledge for a job, employers have often set arbitrary stand- 
ards for selection which serve to screen out candidates where there 
is a large supply of labor. 

Dr. Sidney Fine provides a useful perspective on the 
general area of qualifications or "requirements" for jobs through 
the following two definitions and explanations of "educational and 

training requirements:" 

l # Fu nctional or actual job performance re quirements. 
"These are the requirements determined by objective 
-job analysis as necessary and sufficient to achieve 
average performance in specific tasks of the jobs. Such 
estimates try to focus on the tasks performed in relation 
to the things, data, or people involved in those tasks. 

They do not include the requirements for promotion to 
another job. " 

Requirements should be based on those actually required 

for the immediate job, with New Careers training and education 

components provided in the program to upgrade a person's skills 

and knowledge to make him promotable to subsequent levels m a 

career ladder. The more common approach in existing personnel 

systems would seem to be the second definition: 

2. Employer or hiring requirements: "These require- 

ments reflect conditions in the labor market and mayor 
may not be related to the functional requirements de- 
scribed above. For example, in a loose labor market 
such as existed during the Depression, the educational 
requirement for a clerk often was 'some college or 
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even in some cases College graduation. ,M [Today, in 
many jobs requiring very few skills, high school gradu- 
ation is required because it is possessed by a great 
number of workers who are available in the labor market. ] 

It is not necessarily related to the performance require - 
ments of the job tasks. Indeed, tasks for which high school 
graduation may now be required are in many instances 
being performed by workers with much less education and 
training who were hired in an earlier period . " U 

The two definitions "put the cards on the table" and provide 
the rationale which, in part, can permit the broadening of job quali- 
fications based upon actual job demands, in a manner not now common- 
ly done. In fact, whether it be accidental or otherwise, the Federal New 
Careers Program is essentially based on the structuring of entry-level 
jobs on the basis of functional or actual job performance requirements. 

It has been suggested in research by the United States Civil 
Service Commission that we may be making a mistake in demanding 
"employer or hiring requirements" as opposed to "functional or 
actual job performance requirements" in setting the qualifications 
for low-level types of positions. This research indicates that for 
work in such jobs, it is best to hire persons who will find the work 
to be a challenge and an opportunity, for their likelihood of success 
at routine work is greater than those who may be classified as 
"overqualified. " 

Further evidence which may indicate that the "under-achiever" 
is more suited to some types of jobs was established in 1922, nearly 
a half a century ago, when it was found that "labor turnover in low-grade 

U Sidney A. Fine, Use of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
to Estimate Educ ational Investments, The W.E. Upjohn Institute for ^ 
Employment Research, Kalamazoo, Michigan, August, 1968, pp. 365-6. 
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jobs was greatest among employees who had the highest scores on 
written tests and who were able to secure better jobs. These 
employees were easily bored, and became disgusted when they 
found their work was not sufficiently difficult and varied." 

Various tests and experiments clearly suggest that under a merit 
system of examining, the person who has not had significant employ- 
ment or educational accomplishments deserves a higher rating for 
such jobs than a person who is less likely to be successful at these 

- u 8 / 

jobs.— 

The designers of New Careers programs have based their 
qualifications for jobs on premises which parallel the research of 
Dr. Sidney Fine and the U.S. Civil Service Commission. The New 
Careers philosophy simply speaks to the issue that qualifications 
can be tailored to actual job demands and then the New Careerist 
can be trained and educated for movement up a career ladder. 

New Careers selection criteria in the New Careers Develop- 
ment Agency report indicates a range criteria from no educational 
requirement to an eighth- grade level. Of course, here we open 
Pandora’s Box again, because the simple, innocuous statement that 
an eighth-grade education is required suggests a certain definitive, 
measurable means of assessing educational levels, when, in fact, 
specific years of education as a device for determining employee 
qualifications can "mean different things for different areas of the 
country, for different schools in the same city, or for different 
periods of time. Furthermore, the number of years of schooling 



United States Civil Service Commission Bulletin No. 300-18 
entitled, "Examining for Jobs at the Lowest Levels, " April 29, 1968. 
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has little relevance to job tasks in many instances." 

While there are many problems in obtaining valid predictions 
of job performance based on screening with written exams and placing 
too much emphasis on educational requirements for some types of po- 
sitions, there is equally the problem of overcompensating with non- 
verbal measures which would allegedly eliminate cultural bias in 
testing. "However, the preponderant weight of research evidence 
indicates that non-verbal tests do not measurably benefit disadvantaged 
groups. " — I 

There are too many factors involved in the recruitment, 

establishment of job qualifications, and the selection of personnel to 

discuss them at any length here. However, the evidence does suggest 

that techniques employed in the hiring of the disadvantaged in programs 

such as New Careers will not destroy the merit system. (See Exhibit 4 

for examples of actions taken in New York City.) Instead, it will 

probably strengthen it by dispensing with some of the myths regarding 

the infallibility of written tests and levels of educational attainment 

which have controlled selection practices for so long. The following 

quotation from a study by the Director of the Office of State Merit 

Systems, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, should serve 

as a point of departure in reassessing a personnel system: 

"Civil service selection and promotion procedures vary 
with the job as well as among jurisdictions. In general, 
selection involves a combination of minimum qualifica- 
tions set for entrance to a test, job-related written tests 
of aptitude and achievement, performance tests, rating 
of education and experience, reference checks, interviews 
and selection by administrators from among the top eligible 
candidates . 





— William F. Danielson, "Cultural Bias in Written Tests," 
a paper presented to the International Conference on Public Per- 
sonnel Administration, October 4, 1967, p. 18. 
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EXHIBIT 4 



[Excerpt from The New York Times, Monday, March 18, 1968, 
entitled "High School Diploma is Dropped as Requirement for 
City Jobs. "] 

New York City is dropping the requirements of a high school 
diploma for applicants for its basic civil service tests for entering 
white-collar employes. Instead, it will rely simply on the test 
results. . . 



Mr. Hoberman (personnel director and chairman of the City 
Civil Service Commission), who said the requirement had been 
eliminated earlier for typists and stenographers, termed the action 
part of a review of all minimum requirements to "knock out artificial 
barriers." . . . 

Mitchell I. Ginsberg, the Human Resources Administrator, 
said yesterday that he had pushed for the elimination of the high school 
prerequisite when he was Welfare Commissioner. The coming tests 
for his agency’s principal and supervising human resources specialists, 
he added, will be oral interviews with credit for experience in anti- 
poverty agencies and in civil rights organizations. 

Mr. Hoberman said the Civil Service Commission was review- 
ing all of its minimum requirements. Many, he said, had been set up 
for "reasons quite apart from the skill and aptitude needed to do the 
job." 

Requirements Stiffened 

In Depression days, he said, it was easy to get high school 
or college graduates, and stiffer requirements were instituted. In the 
nineteen-forties or early nineteen-fifties, he said, the diploma re- 
quirement was regarded as a way to encourage students to finish high 
school. 



This is the first time, Mr. Hoberman said, that the city has 
reduced its requirements. 

To reduce other barriers, the personnel director added, the 
city previously had stopped asking applicants whether they had ever 
been arrested. 

Present application forms ask about convictions, but Mr. 
Hoberman said these and job records were used to help "predict per- 
formance on the job" rather than as "a formula which applies to every- 
body but is unfair to some . " 

As a result, he said, appointments have been made possible 
after tests for persons on probation or parole, for applicants who 
have had convictions for such things as disorderly conducts, petit 
larceny for taking something without paying for it, vagrancy in Southern 
states, loitering and offenses committed five and 10 years ago. 
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Poor People Sought 



The city is also setting up new titles, such as entrance -level 
case aide in the Department of Social Services in an attempt to 
attract poor people, Mr. Goodman said. 

In addition, Arnold deMille, director of recruitment for the 
Personnel Department, has been going to community corporations to 
urge them to encourage civil service applicants from their poverty 
areas. ... 



The Personnel Department has been helping to train Human 
Resources Administration employes for the tests for the last month. 
Instead of citywide tests for such higher posts as supervisory clerk 
and supervisory stenographer, the plan is to limit these for the time 
being to promotions within the employes’ own departments. . . . 



Whether this process is realistic, speedy and valid or 
merely a formidable block to employment, particularly 
of the disadvantaged, depends on the content of these 
parts and their administration. In general, the required 
qualifications reflect either established professional 
standards or the views of program administrators. We 
need to look at these minimum qualifications in terms of 
their validity, not of traditional patterns. " 10/ 

C oncluding Points on Recruitment, Qualifications and Selectio n 

Before minimizing the idea of changing personnel system 
rules and regulations as purposeless and something which cannot 
be done, the following example of what can be done should be 
carefully considered. 



Xerox Corporation reversed almost all of its traditional 
personnel policies. For a person to qualify for their training pro- 
gram, which was tied to definitive employment opportunities, a 
person had to be unemployed or underemployed, receive substan- 
tially less than a passing score on the regular employment tests, 
and no^have finished high school. Most of the trainees also had 
police records, bad credit ratings, and spotty employment records. 
However, many of the trainees are succeeding. Probably even 
more interesting, though, is that Xerox Corporation considered the 
program economical because they ended up employing four times as 
many applicants who did not need training because they dropped 

arbitrary and artificial barriers which had been keeping qualified 
applicants out. 

This all suggests that local governments need to take a 
hard look at what we have created and its relation to the needs 
for service in the community, growing manpower shortages, and 



™ — Al ^ ert H * Aronson, "Capacity, Credentials, and Careers 

Office of State Merit Systems, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, pp. 11-12. 
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the vast pool of unemployed and underemployed human resources. 
Training and Education 

It is clear that once an agency embarks on a program like 
New Careers, it has almost automatically made the decision to 
provide structured training and education programs. Otherwise, 
the people in the program will simply remain, for the most part, 
locked into a new set of "deadend" jobs. The training and education 
should focus on specific skills to maximize "total effective perform- 
ance." This can best be achieved by recognizing three categories of 
skills which a person must possess to effectively perform within a 
work environment.—^ 

(1) Adaptive Skills : 

This is the ability to organize oneself in relation to common- 
place work environment requirements, such as time and place of 
work, money management, impulse control in stress situations, 
dependability, punctuality, etc. These skills are generally learned 
from the family and peers and reinforced in an educational institution. 
Adaptive skills are necessary to proper role functioning in a techno- 
logical situation where behavior is routinized, organized, and pro- 
ceduralized for the purpose of optimizing output. These skills are 
often missing among the disadvantaged, and thus pose a severe 
stumbling block in their adaptation to a work environment. This is 
generally the area of skill which goes unrecognized by employers 
because it is simply assumed that those people who are hired possess 

327 Information regarding "total effective performance" is 
based on a two-day workshop regarding the techniques of Functional 
Job Analysis, sponsored by the Institute for Local Self Government, 
Berkeley, California, July 10-12, 1968, financed in part by a grant 
to the Institute from the U. S. Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education & Welfare. 
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adaptive skills. Unfortunately, this assumption is not valid in the 
case of the hard-core unemployables. 

Adaptive skills generally cannot be taught directly to 
individuals after they reach the age of 16-21 because of the way 
they relate to their culture and the threat felt to personal identity. 

At Pontiac, Michigan, a technique used to impart adaptive skills 
is to teach them indirectly in on-the-job situations, using a buddy 
or "big brother" to serve as a coach. Adaptive skills can also be 
self-taught through a residential setting in which the participants 
set their own rules and govern their own behavior. 

Acknowledgement of the need for training in this area has 
given rise to the counseling of the disadvantaged to help them adapt, 
new courses in interpersonal relations and human relations as part 
of the core education of New Careerists, training of supervisors to 
sensitize them to the values and needs of people entering the ranks 
of the employed, in some cases, for the first time. There is an 
effort in some of the better creative personnel programs to teach 
and reinforce adaptive skills almost constantly, for in many cases 
it is not a question of whether or not a person has the ability to 
perform specific work functions but a question of getting along 
with his peers and supervisor. 

(2) Functional Skills: 

These are the skills that can best be taught in an educational 
institution, such as reading, writing, mathematics, etc., which are 
required for effective job performance and are reinforced on the job. 

Appendix B provides an example of a community college 
program geared to the development, primarily, of functional skills. 



Through instruction at the job site with the use of regular employees 
as instructors, there have been successful efforts to teach basic 
skills as well as specific job skills simultaneously. 

(3) Specific Content Sk ills: 

These skills are normally acquired in an on-the-job setting 
or a highly specialized, vocational education setting. They are as 
numerous and diverse as the types of jobs that exist and enable an 
individual to perform a specific job according to the specifications 
of an employer. 

A crucial point in constructing these training programs is 
that curriculum must be closely tied to job experiences and promotional 
opportunities because many of the people toward whom these programs 
will be directed have already "dropped out" of the existing traditional 
education system because they could not see the income value of it. 

What Kind of Training? 

University Research Corporation has put the magnitude of 
the training problem in perspective by suggesting that training in New 
Careers should consist of teaching New Careerists the following: 

- Understanding types of behavior in different situations. 

- Understanding interpersonal and group dynamics. 

- Developing goals, attitudes and interests to properly 
function in society. 

- Learning general skills. 

- Learning special job skills. 

- Learning how to accept supervision and authority within 
a work environment context . 

—^University Research Corporation, New Careers - A 
A Manual of Organization and Development, Washington, D.C. , 
September, 1958, p. 3. 
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This training can be best provided in a mixture of classroom 
discussions with extensive role-playing and class participation and 
on-the-job training which is planned and structured. 

Governing the various areas in which the person needs 

training is the suggestion that a programmed learning experience 

occur. In one program for health aides, the following steps were 

13 / 

taken and proved to be quite successful .— 1 ' 

1 . Determine the Educational Levels of the Trainees. This 
is particularly vital since their previous education experiences have 
been generally filled with failures. There is a need to determine 
actual reading and mathematical abilities if there is t. be a firm 
foundation for subsequent "building blocks" in education and training 
for meaningful employment. Generally speaking, there were wide 
disparities between grade levels achieved as opposed to actual 
reading levels. Without knowing this disparity factor in education, 
an adequate basic education program for an incoming group would 
probably never be developed. 

2. Identify Behavioral Objectives. This involves the delinea- 
tion of specific worker functions which are measurable and observable 
to serve as the objective for constructing educational and training 
experiences. These objectives give the instructors the goals for 
their teaching. 

3 . Break Subject Matter into Small Discrete Steps. This 
provides a means by which to organize lesson plans into adaptable 
lesson units which are easy for the students to assimilate. This 

-r Q / 

— Dr. Wilbur Hoff, "Guidelines for the Use of Health Aides 
in Migrant Health Projects," January, 1969. 
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allows the student to focus his attention on a limited amount of material 
for a short period of time. The lesson plans were based upon the 
knowledges, skills and attitudes which were required for the perform- 
ance of the various behavioral objectives (this, in essence, is one of 
the products of Functional Job Analysis.) 

4. Arrange Learning in a Progress ive Sequence. This involves 
arranging lesson plans to present concepts and learning experiences 

in order from the simpler to the more complex. These lesson plans 
are incorporated into a training manual which is used by both the 
students and the instructors. The sequence of this particular eleven- 
week course started with a series of classroom-demonstration-dis- 
cussion type experiences, then closely supervised skills training and, 
finally, supervised on-the-job training. This program also effectively 
integrates basic education with skills training to improve the students' 
abilities in reading, writing, and mathematics. The material was not 
taught as separate and distinct subject matter but scattered throughout 
the eleven-wee! course and taught in the context of home nursing care. 
The three R's, therefore, had direct relevance to the effective per- 
formance of a job. 

5. Students Progress at O wn Speed. This is difficult to 

achieve but was partially accomplished by keeping class sizes small, 
using low-level employees as teaching assistants, which, incidentally, 
helped to bridge the gap between the instructor and the trainees, pro- 
viding for flexible scheduling of courses and developing supplementary 
education tools. Coaching by fellow employees helped the trainees to 
frankly discuss their educational biases as a first step In overcoming 
problem areas. . . / 
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6. Immediate Feedback to Students. This simply provides 



quick checkpoints during the course so that the student can realistically 
appraise his progress. It offers reward and reinforcement to the 
efforts of the students. 

Exhibit 5 portrays, diagrammatically, basic steps in the 
development of a training program. This type of program is designed 
to be offered through an educational institution, and the trainees can 
receive college credits for their efforts. 

Concluding Points on Training and Education 

It has been pointed out that there are certain fundamental 

skills essential to total effective performance in a job. These skills 
may be acquired through a variety of training plans, which, m many 
instances, can and should be laid out in a systematic and programmed 
learning experience. It must be stressed that while these suggestions 
have been propounded as methods for upgrading the disadvantaged so 
that they can perform lasting and meaningful jobs for an employer, 
we should bear in mind that there is equivalent value in emphasizing 
training even if no disadvantaged are employed or federal manpower 
programs implemented. Existing employees need and desire skills 
training, continuing education programs, supervisory training, and, 
in some cases, remedial education. While we must provide manpower 
training and education programs for the one-third of our adult popu- 
lation which has not completed high school so they can get into the 
employment mainstream, employers - government and private 
industry alike - must prevent existing employees from becoming 
technically antiquated by providing good in-service and continuing 
education programs individually and co-operatively with educational 



institutions, thereby keeping them from slipping into the chasms of 
unemployment. (See: Suggested Training Rule, and Administrative 
Regulations, League of California Cities, Berkeley, 1969.) 
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HI. EVALUATING THE HOW OF NEW CAREERS 



"I'm supposed to be a community worker, but I'm only doing menial 
things . 1 



"WE COULD HAVE PLANNED IT BETTER IF WE HAD MORE 
TIME AND FEWER OUTSIDE CONSULTANTS. " 



"Federal offices have done little or nothing at the 
national or regional level to gain the cooperation 
or involvement of the appropriate merit systems." 



"MONIES EXPENDED IN BUILDING UP LARGE FEDERAL NEW 
CAREERS STAFFS ONLY TAKES MONEY AWAY FROM OPERATING 
ORGANIZATIONS WHO REALLY NEED IT TO FULFILL THEIR 
COMMITMENT IN TRAINING AND SUPERVISION. " 



"It was impossible for me to convince them that it was possible 
for people with less than a high school education to participate 
in the program. " 



". . .THE NEW CAREERS POSITIONS THAT WE HAVE ARE 
REALLY NOTHING MORE THAN A TWO-YEAR TRAINING 
PROGRAM WITH NO GUARANTEES AT THE COMPLETION. 
I AM FRANKLY SURPRISED THAT THE FEDERAL PEOPLE 
ACCEPTED OUR NEW CAREERS SLOTS UNDER THIS KIND 
OF ARRANGEMENT. 
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In the previous section of this manual, we discussed some 
of the factors involved in the "how to" of New Careers. To get the 
most value out of those comments, it is advisable to review some 
of the problems in the program which have been pointed out by both 

5*C 

the funding and user agencies'"' involved in New Careers programs. 
The list of problems is not exhaustive — merely illustrative — and 
represents information collected mainly from reports, discussions, 
and research in the San Francis co-Oakland metropolitan area as 
well as a number of other western cities. 

Organizational/ Ad ministrative Proble ms 

The most common criticism of the New Careers Program 
has generally revolved around the plethora of agencies and consul- 
tants who have separate little "pieces of the action. " In any typical 
program local governments deal with a CEP or comparable funding 
agency, the user agency, the Department of Labor, two to three 
consultants, and various agencies providing supportive services. 

A greater effort is needed early in the program to clearly define the 
respective roles of the agencies. And, this will apparently be diffi- 
cult until "regional standards for the program are developed which 
provide for more uniform report techniques, better job descriptions, 
and comprehensive statements of policy commitments by user 
agencies. " 

A further problem which has seriously impaired some pro- 
grams has been the rapid turnover of the technical staff which is 

"The funding agency refers to the agency which provides 
technical assistance, approves contracts and provides funds to 
agencies which hire and actually use the New Careerists. The user 
agency is the actual employer and may be a city, county, or state 
agency, or some other type of public agency. 
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supposed to advise local government user agencies in the planning 
and operation of New Careers programs. In addition, the lack of 
adequate training of, first, the funding agency staff and, then, the 
user agency staff, has crippled the technical development of the 
programs. This has also created a problem in terms of inconsistent 
interpretations of program guidelines from Washington, D.C. One 
official who has supervised one of the larger New Careers programs 
and has consulted on a number of others, indicated that a fundamental 
problem has been the "lack of adequate training in the concept and its 
goals for everyone concerned, resulting in little or no understanding 
of the concept and how it should be implemented. Federal practitioners 
are probably the worst offenders because they assume they do know. 
Further, they make the mistake of thinking they are running ’federal 1 
programs rather than administering to a 'federally-funded-locally- 
run' program. " 

One final point which addresses itself in part to the organi- 
zation of the program is that various functions, such as the coaching 
and counselling of New Careerists and the provisions of personal 
assistance, should be provided by the user agency with the funding 
agency monitoring and evaluating the programs. As one personnel 
director put it: " If trainees are eventually to become part of the 
organization, they must feel that their allegiance and future lies 
with the or ganization. " If lasting change i s sought, then the capa - 
bility to handle personal employee problems must be strengthened 
from within the user agency. 
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Job Development 



New Careerists have clearly indicated through a variety of 
workshops, conferences and interviews that they are frequently 
confronted with ill-defined jobs and "meaningless" tasks. Inadequate 
job analysis has contributed to this problem as well as a tendency 
to oversell New Careerists on the importance of their positions 
and tasks. Even in the highly professional jobs, there are routine, 
mundane types of tasks which have to be done. The New Careerist 
should have a realistic understanding of the duties and tasks he will 
be expected to perform, and fully understand the significance of 
effectively performing tasks in terms of agency goals. Further, in 
some cases where there have been good entry-level positions, there 
have frequently been no subsequent positions for New Careerists to 
move to; thus the result is some new "deadend" positions. This is 
one of the most important areas in which sufficient time must be 
allowed for properly assessing service needs and then developing 
appropriate job positions to meet those needs. 

Recruitment and Selection 

In the recruitment process, there has typically been 
significant "creaming", that is, the hiring of individuals with 
substantially more than minimum qualifications. These people 
may have considerable work experience and college education, 
and even be employed. If people exist in underemployed categories 
with good qualifications, it is argued that they should not necessarily 
be excluded from the New Careers program. One official noted 
that "there are a great number of minority people who are under- 



employed a s a result of many factors. . . . These are the ones 



that will afford great benefit both to themselves and an employing 
agency by being included in Mew Careers. Too often, the hard- 
core unemployed and unemployable" have problems, both personal 
and in education and training, with which the employing agency 
cannot successfully cope." 

Part of the problem in improving recruitment and selec- 
tion processes may stem from the notion that changes in the merit 
system can occur over a shore period of time when it has taken over 
a half a century to build what now exists. Obviously, there are many 
who visualize the employment of the poor through waivers of personnel 
requirements as an attack on a system which has brought, over the 
years, quality to the ranks of civil service. One official has suggested 
that part of the problem stems from the fact that the original New 
Careers legislation (Scheuer Amendment) did not address itself to 
three important factors: (1) the underlying impact on merit 
systems; (2) a systematic inclusion of leading personnel officials 
at the national, state, and local levels to determine methods and 
means for adapting merit systems to the task of including rather 
than excluding the disadvantaged and the unemployed; and. finally, 

(3) non-local funding agency staffs are not familiar enough with the 
merit system rules and regulations and the pressure groups who 
tend to support and perpetuate the system to effectively promote 
permanent changes. 

If improvements to merit systems are sought, then the 
only way of accomplishing them is through early involvement of 
personnel officials in the planning process of New Careers programs. 
Concomitantly, personnel professionals will have to view their 



present system of recruitment, selection, and the establishment of 
job qualifications as something short of being infallible. 

Training and Education 

New Careers programs are having a noticeable impact on 
traditional educational processes. This is stimulating an important 
evaluation process within the educational institutions which may lead 
to more relevant instructional methods and materials. 

Initially, the major problem in this area has been the absence 
of training and educational programs geared to the needs of New 
Careerists. The solution to this problem is dependent upon the 
flexibility and co-operative ness of the educational institutions with 
which an agency must work. Some of the more positive results in 
this area appear to be the result of working with two-year community 
colleges. These institutions, at least in California, generally have 
the unique capacity to provide fundamental remedial education, 
specific occupational skill training, generic human services education, 
supervisory training and basic lower division academic courses. 

There have been problems in providing courses off campus, 
co-ordinating work and school schedules to properly utilize the New 
Careerists' "released time" for education, and a major problem is 
in obtaining "vertical articulation" (credit transfer) between two-year 
and four-year colleges for those students who want to further their 
education. Extensive crediting of work experience has been a debated 
issue in some negotiations also. 

There is no easy solution for developing integrated on-the-job 
training and educational plans. One technique employed in Oakland 
which has helped to clear away the "bureaucratic underbrush" has 
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been the use of a New Careers Task Force . This task force consists 
of college representatives, program co-ordinators from user agencies, 
staff from the New Careers Development Agency (the funding agency) 
and even New Careerists. 

This task force has helped to provide open communications 
on a wide variety of matters, with particular emphasis, initially, on 
the development of sound education programs. Future efforts of the 
taskforce will involve systematic development of career ladders, 
on-the-job training, formal education programs, and the possibility 
of interagency transferability of New Careerists. 

Miscellaneous Problem Areas 

Other areas in which both funding and user agencies have 
experienced problems has been: (1) Providing good supportive 
services" to the New Careerists in terms of effective counseling 
regarding personal problems, solving transportation and child care 
problems, etc.; (2) There have been difficult problems in properly 
training and involving supervisors in the program. Sensitivity and 
related supervisorial training has made supervisory personnel more 
responsive to the needs of these "new members" of the team. (3) 
Trainee salaries are too low. (4) Finally, one of the more per- 
plexing problems is that of instilling in the New Careerists proper 
work habits, attitudes and interests which permit them to cope with 
the demands of a structured work environment. Frequently, this 
problem of "adaptive skills" (as defined in Section III) is the most 
difficult for New Careerists to overcome and for old careerists with 
middle class backgrounds to understand. 



, \ 

A report prepared by the Institute for Local Self Government 
provides a suggested framework for evaluating New Careers programs 
from the standpoint of attitudes of those people most intimately in- 
volved with it, namely the New Careerists and their supervisors. The 
particular sample for this study was quite small and any findings were 
carefully interpreted in this light. Also, the user agency happens to 
be one of the better programs operating in Oakland under the New 
Careers Development Agency, one of the better funding agencies. 

The success to this point rests on the judgement by the super- 
visors that the job performance of the New Careerists (who were 
deemed to be disadvantaged in the employment sense at the time of 
selection) was satisfactory. The claim also rests on the supervisors 
strongly indicating that New Careerists had improved since beginning 
to work. The question must be asked: How and why has success to 
this point been accomplished? 

A reply to such a question must consider many factors. 

Among these factors are the following: (1) The selection criteria 
of individuals to become New Careerists would seem to be critically 
important. The Redevelopment Agency, with New Careerists having 
a mean educational achievement level of 11.3 years, selected a group 
with a somewhat greater potential for success than the goals of the 
New Careers program require. (2) The on-the-job training program 
of the Redevelopment Agency is a good one. Both the New Careerists 
and supervisors indicated this. (3) The youthfulness of the supervisors, 
reflecting a more flexible attitude toward change, must be considered 
an asset. (4) The positive attitudes of employees (other than New 
Careerists), of supervisors, of the Agency Personnel Division, and 
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of the Agency administration toward New Careers seemed to have a 

very favorable effect on the success of the program. (5) The 

socially-oriented nature of the Agency is important. New Careerists 

have the opportunity to participate in the physical improvement of 

their community and possibly to experience the feeling of personal 

14/ 

worth that such an undertaking can inspire. — 

Another measure of success of New Careers may well be 

cost-benefit analysis. A cost-benefit study of the Minneapolis New 

Careers Program shows a "return of $1. 59 for every $1.00 spent in 

the New Careers Program." Direct project costs of approximately 

$5,400 per trainee were compared to the direct savings from welfare 

and unemployment compensation costs, costs of administering welfare 

programs, and the additional income to the government from the new 

earning power of the New Careerist. Apparently, a strong case can 

be made for considering the New Careers project in Minneapolis as 

15/ 

a sound economic investment. — 



Ii/"A New Careers Evaluation," a report prepared by the 
Institute fox* Local Self Government in co-operation with the Oakland 
Redevelopment Agency, January, 1969. 

— ^ New Careers Newsletter , New Careers Development 
Center, School of Education, JNew iork University. Vol. II. No. 5, 
Fall, 1968. 
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IV. 



A STATEWIDE NEW CAREERS MODEL 



I 
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At the New Careers Conclave, considerable discussion 
revolved around the statewide approach to New Careers in New 
Jersey. For a discussion of results there, see Local Government 
New Career Implementation Tactics . Institute for Local Self 
Government, Berkeley, January, 1969. This section provides a 
"do-it-yourself" model patterned on work in California to indicate 
what can be done to change existing personnel systems to solve 
public service manpower problems by hiring the disadvantaged. 
The following items are included: 

1. Outline of the State of California program for 
increased employment and career opportunities 
for the disadvantaged in a state civil service 
system; and 

2. Examples of new trainee classifications with 
related justification by the State Personnel 
Board to implement the Governor’s Career 
Opportunities Program. 
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PROGRAM FOR THE INCREASED EMPLOYMENT 
AND CAREER OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 

IN STATE CIVIL SERVICE 1 / 



Objectives: 

A. To identify, publicize, and promote the use of 
existing job opportunities and apprenticeship 
programs within state civil service for which 
the disadvantaged may qualify. 

B. To create new employment and career opportu- 
nities by job restructuring, resulting in lower 
level jobs. 

C. To develop recruitment, selection, placement 
and other personnel policies and procedures to 
facilitate the hiring and placement of the dis- 
advantaged. 

D. To upgrade the skills of disadvantaged employees 

and prepare them for career service and advance- 
ment by providing training and educational oppor- 
tunities. t 

Phase I - Establishment of Program and Initial Survey of Job Opportunities 

1. Appointment of Departmental Project Coordinator. 

The Governor's Office will request through the 
Agency Secretaries that each department appoint 
a Departmental Project Coordinator from among 
departmental top management. This departmental 
coordinator will become the point of contact with 
staff agencies and will carry, via delegation from 
the Department Director, departmental responsi- 
bility for the success of the program. 

2. Establishment of a Career Opportunities Development 
Team. 

This will be a small technical staff consisting of staff 
members of the State Personnel Board who will pro- 
vide the technical advice and coordination to the program. 

3. Initial Survey of Job Opportunities. 

The Career Opportunities Development Team, in its 
initial survey, will: 



— Excerpt from Memorandum entitled "Career Opportunities 
Development Program" dated June 11, 1968, from Governor's Office, 
State of California to Head of Agencies, departments and major units. 
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a. Identify existing job opportunities and apprentice- 
ship programs in state civil service for which the 
disadvantaged may qualify. 

Phase II - Review of Initial Survey of Job Opportunities and Develop- 
ment of Departmental Programs. 

1. The Career Opportunities Development Team will 
compile a list of specific occupational areas and 
classes by department that appear appropriate for 
job restructuring. The classes and occupational 
areas will be grouped by priority on the list which 
will be transmitted to the various departments through 
the appropriate Agency Secretaries. 

2. Departments will undertake a preliminary analysis of 
the recommendations of the Career Opportunities 
Development Team. The analysis will discuss the 
feasibility of job restructuring in the recommended 
areas. Emphasis will be placed on those areas and 
classes for which the greatest initial success is to 

be expected. 

3. Departments will formulate specific proposals to hire 
the disadvantaged in both existing entry-level classes 
or in proposed new classes to be created by job re- 
structuring. These proposals may also include: 

a. An intensive survey of the uses and benefits of 
apprenticeship programs. 

b. The development of aid classes to assist technical 
and professional employees. 

c. The development of positions that would allow 
persons with less than the required education to 
work on a part-time basis while attending school. 

d. The greater use of positions and classes requiring 
foreign language skills to increase communications 
with disadvantaged groups. 

4. The Career Opportunities Development Team will con- 
tact employee organizations interested in the program 
or the affected occupational areas to solicit their 
advice and assistance. 

5. The Career Opportunities Development Team, upon 
request, will meet the departmental representatives 
for program orientation and assistance to departments 
in developing their programs. 
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The Career Opportunities Development Team will 
provide staff assistance to departments to imple- 
ment specific departmental programs by reviewing 
departmental proposals, presenting proposed new 
or revised classes to the State Personnel Board, 
working with other Personnel Board staff in the 
development of new or revised procedures necessary 
to facilitate the hiring of the disadvantaged. 

Areas for such development will be: 

a. A more intensive survey of existing or additional new 
job opportunities. 

b. A review of entry-level classes to assure that entry 
requirements and selection techniques accurately 
reflect the needs of the job. 

c. The development of new and creative recruitment, 
selection, and training techniques and programs. 

d. A review of the application process to identify, and 
whenever possible, to eliminate those aspects of the 
process that discourage disadvantaged persons from 
seeking state employment. 

e . Renewed emphasis on existing programs to provide 
training to managers and supervisors in the area of 
cultural differences, including training in motivating 
the disadvantaged. The State Personnel Board 
Training Officers Association should continue to 
study training needs in anticipation cf this pi ogram 
for the disadvantaged. 

f. The contacting of private industry and other govern- 
mental groups to determine what approaches, tech- 
niques or programs they have utilized to promote 
the hiring of the disadvantaged. 

g. The compilation of statistical data on the composition 
of the state work force to provide management with 
necessary information for the installation, expansion, 
and evaluation of accomplishments of this program. 
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Memorandum 



To : Career Opportunities Development 
Program Coordinator 



From : State Personnel ioard 

R. A. Bernheimer, Supervisor 
Career Opportunities Development 



At its meeting of November 21, 1968, the State Personnel Board established the 
classes of Maintenance and Service Occupational Trainee and Mechanical and 
Technical Occupational Trainee. They are nontesting, temporary appointment 
classes, designed to facilitate State civil service employment and training 
of the disadvantaged. Copies of the specifications and of the Board memorandum 
outlining the intended uses of the classes are attached. 

The use of the new classes is appropriate to the entire range of occupational 
areas outside of the clerical and social services fields. (Bie class of 
Conmunity Service Trainee permits similar employment in the social services 
and a s imilar class is being developed for the clerical area.) Since these 
new classes may he used in a vide variety of occupational settings, they 
provide a means hy vhich most departments may immediately begin implementa- 
tion of the Governor* s Career Opportunities Development Program, pending 
the development of department ally specific classes and career ladders. 

Depending on the education and experience requirements of current entry-level 
classes, employment in the new classes may be used to provide training and 
experience necessary to qualify for entry into the department* s regular entry 
level classes (either under existing minimum qualifications or vith some 
modification to give recognition to the Trainee program), or as a first step 
in a career ladder of new sub journeyman levels to be created through job 
restructuring. 

Examples of the first type of situation are the classes of Food Service 
Assistant I; Maintenance Man, District Fairs; Laundry Assistant; and Fish 
and Wildlife Assistant, vhich require six months of experience. This 
experience could be acquired through a six months* appointment to Main- 
tenance and Service or Mechanical and Technical Occupational Trainee. 

Examples of the second type of situation might be the use of one of the 
classes as the first step in a tvo-class series that would provide the 
necessary experience in lieu of education to qualify for classes such as 
Highway Maintenance Man I; Maintenance Man I, Water Resources; and similar 
classes. In these situations, a class may be created between the Trainee 
and the Maintenance Man; i.e.. Maintenance Assistant or Maintenance Aid. 



Date January 28, 1969 

Subject : Career Opportunities 

Development Program new Trainee 
classifications established by 
the State Personnel Board for 
general use. 
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January 28, 1969 



Career Opportunities Development 
Program Coordinator 
Sub j : New Trainee classifications. 



The classes may also be used in conjunction with manpower development programs 
such as the Work Incentive (W.I.N.) Program, the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
(N.Y.C.), etc. 

Enrollees of such programs placed in State agencies to receive work training 
experience frequently demonstrate ability and receive experience that would 
make them valuable additions to the agency in which they have been placed. 

Use of the new classes will allow State agencies in which such enrollees have 
been placed to recruit them for permanent employment in State service. 

With proper coordination between the W.I.N. Program and departmental on-the- 
job training programs, these classes can be used to plan a recruiting and 
employment program that can reach the disadvantaged traditionally considered 
unemployable . 

In contacts with Department of Employment representatives administering the 
W.I.N. Program, departments are urged to discuss with them the possibility 
of linking their Career Opport uni t i e s Development Program with the W.I.N. 
Program. 

The new classes and/or the W.I.N. Program can also be used in conjunction 
with apprenticeship programs which the Governor has requested the Division 
of Apprenticeship Standards to develop in State service. 

The upward path of a hard-core disadvantaged individual in a department making 
full use of the W.I.N. Program, the Career Opportunities Development Program, 
and apprenticeship and other in-service training programs might be as follows: 

State service career 

t 

Entry into subprofessional or sub- 
jc'imeyman career ladder or appren- 
ticeship program 

t 

Employment as a Maintenance and 
Service or Mechanical and Technical 
Occupational Trainee 

t 

Enrollment as a W.I.N. Trainee 

t 

Welfare recipient or other econ- 
omically and socially disadvantaged 
person 

While we urge you to consider the use of Maintenance and Service Occupational 
Trainee or Mechanical and Technical Occupational Trainee entry classifications 
when vacant positions are available, naturally Department of Finance and State 
Personnel Board concurrence Is required. To assure that reasonable opportuni- 
ties for permanent employment and career development exist, that the particular 



Providing experience and 
training necessary for 
entry level employment 
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January 28, 



Career Opportunities Development 
Program Coordinator 
Subj: Hew Trainee classifications. 



1969 



class selected is appropriate to the occupational area, and that appropriate 
recruiting, screening, and selection procedures are utilized, prior review 
and approval by the State Personnel Board will he required for each intended 
use of the classes. The responsibility for these classes has been assigned 
to the General Personnel Services Division as follows: Maintenance and Ser- 

vice Occupational Trainee to Operations Section II and Mec h a ni cal and Techni- 
cal Occupatio nal Trainee to Operations Section III. The Career Opportunities 
Development Program (R. A. Bemheimer and K. W. Grossenbacher) will coordinate 
the use of these classes and is available for departmental consultation. 




KARL W. GROSSENBACHER 
Personnel Analyst, Career Opportunities 
Development Program 
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(Cal. 11/21-22/68) 



TO: STATE PERSONNEL BOARD 

FROM: R. A. BERNHEIMER, Supervisor, Career Opportunities Development Project 

KARLW. GROSSENBACHER, Personnel Analyst 

REVIEWED BY: CHARLES HELDE BRANT, Chief, Standards and Surveys Division 

SUBJECT: MAINTENANCE AND SERVICE OCCUPATIONAL TRAINEE and MECHANICAL AND 

TECHNICAL OCCUPATIONAL TRAINEE - proposed new classes. 



NATURE OF PROPOSAL: 

Several departments representing a cross section of occupational areas 
have expressed a need for one or more broad entry-level worker- trainee 
type classes to formalize and to facilitate the employment and training 
of educationally and culturally disadvantaged persons who possess the 
required abilities but lack the formal requirements for existing entry- 
level classes. It is intended that the proposed classifications of 
Maintenance and Service Occupational Trainee ($377 - 415) and Mechan- 
ical and Technical Occupational Trainee ($377 - 415) together with the 
existing classification of Social Service Aid will provide a means for 
employing persons on a temporary basis for work experience and training 
purposes in most occupational groups with the exception of the cler- 
ical. A program for providing a clerical training opportunity is cur- 
rently being studied. 



CLASSIFICATION CONSIDERATIONS : 

1. Many State agencies have indicated a desire to provide a limited 
number of training opportunities to persons who do not now possess 
the education and/or experience required to compete for existing 
entry-level classifications. It is generally agreed that a super- 
vised work experience and training program tailored to departmental 
needs and conducted and evaluated by the department may provide a 
superior or at least a satisfactory substitution for the tradi- 
tionally required outside experience or education prerequisite of 
most entry classes. Initially, it is anticipated that the Depart- 
ment of Conservation and the Department of Water Resources will 
participate in this training effort on a selected basis. 

2. It is intended that the entry training classes be used only in 
connection with a career development plan approved by the staff of 
the Personnel Board. Therefore each use of these classes will 
require the attention and approval of Board staff. 

3. The proposed classes will be filled on the basis of TAU appoint- 
ments. However, as in the case of other nonexamining classes re- 
lated to employment of the disadvantaged, (Clerical Aid, Janitor 
Aid, and Community Service Trainee) the State Personnel Board 
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Memo re: Establishment, new Trainee 

classes. 



staff will develop and administer screening and selection programs 
appropriate to assure uniformity in the application of standards. 

4. Employees completing training will compete in regular open compet- 
itive examinations for specific classifications for which their 
training has been designed. 

Some of the possible occupational areas for Maintenance and Service 
Occupational Trainee are as follows: Fish and Wildlife Assistant, 

Laundry Assistant, Food Service Assistant I, Groundsman, Stock 
Clerk. 

Some of the possible occupational areas for Mechanical and Technical 
Occupational Trainee are as follows: Engineering Aid I, Drafting 

Aid I, Laboratory Assistant I, Animal Technician I, Forest Fire 
Truck Driver, Duplicating Machine Operator I, Blueprinter, Assist- 
ant Seamstress. 

5. Depending on the experience of departments involved in training 
programs for the above and related classes additional classes re- 
sulting from job restructuring or new alternate minimum qualifica- 
tion patterns may later be proposed for action by the Personnel 
Board. 



PAY CONSIDERATIONS : 

1. The staff and the departments concur that the salary for the pro- 
posed training classifications of Maintenance and Service Occupa- 
tional Trainee and Mechanical and Technical Occupational Trainee 
be set at parity with other classifications offering training 
opportunities to persons with similar backgrounds and experience 
and should be generally aligned with appropriate occupational 
groups. It has been determined that the most typical of these 
classifications are the Social Service Aid ($377 - 415) and Com- 
munity Service Trainee ($377 - 415). It is therefore recommended 
that the salary for the proposed classes be established at the 
level of $377 - 415. The three-step range reflects the temporary 
nature of the appointment (maximum 9 months) and the training na- 
ture of the classification. 

2. The proposed $377 - 415 level appears appropriate in view of the 
general salary levels of the classifications which potentially may 
be designated as appropriate for new training programs. 



RECOMMENDATION: 

That the classes of Maintenance and Service Occupational Trainee 
and Mechanical and Technical Occupational Trainee be established; 
the proposed specifications for the classes as shown in this cal- 
endar be adopted; the salary ranges be $377 395 415; and the 

classes be allocated to Work Week Group 1. 
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CALIFORNIA 

( 11 / 12 / 68 ) 



STATE PERSONNEL BOARD 



specification 



SCHEMATIC CODE: 
CLASS CODE: 
ESTABLISHED: 



REVISED: 

TITLE CHANCED: 



MAINTENANCE AMD SERVICE OCCUPATIONAL TRAINEE 



Definition: 

Under close supervision, to learn and perform unskilled and semiskilled 
work while receiving on-the-job training in a maintenance or service occu- 
pation; and to do other work as required. 



Job Characteristics: 

Maintenance and Service Occupational Trainee is a temporaxy employment 
class to be used by State agencies to hire and train individuals for poten- 
tial long-term employment in maintenance and service occupations. It is 
designed to provide a means of employing persons who, while able to demon- 
strate in a short period of time the ability to perform the tasks required 
on specific jobs, do not meet the foxmal requirements for existing entry 
classes in these occupations. While in the class of Maintenance and Service 
Occupational Trainee, incumbents will perform meaningful unskilled or semi- 
skilled work of increasing complexity and with increasing independence that 
will enable them to qualify for higher level classes. 



Typical Tasks: 

Depending on the department in which sin incumbent is employed and the 
specific occupation to which he is assigned: helps to keep State parks, 

highways, buildings, grounds or other property clean, orderly, and in good 
repair; performs uns ki lled tasks such as moving boxes or crates or collect- 
ing samples or other unskilled work to assist an inspector or research 
worker; assists in the carrying out of game management or conservation pro- 
grams; assists in food preparation and service and other domestic service 
occupations; participates in required training programs. 



Minimum Qualifications: 

Ability to read and write and to follow written and oral directions. 

and 

Special personal characteristics: Willingne66 to perform the lowest 

level work; ability to accept and benefit from training. 



Monthly Compensation: 3$377 395 klj 

3Three-step range 



Work Week Group: 1 
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CALIFORNIA STATE PERSONNEL BOARD 



(11/12/68) 



specification 



SCHEMATIC CODE: 



CLASS CODE: 

ESTABLISHED: 



REVISED! 

MECHANICAL AND- TECHNICAL OCCUPATIONAL TRAINEE title chanced: 



Definition: 

Under close supervision, to learn and perforin unskilled and semiskilled 
work while receiving on-the-job training in a technical or mechanical occupa- 
tion in State service; and to do other work as required. 



Job Characteristics : 

Mechanical and Technical Occupational Trainee is a temporary employment 
class to be used by State agencies to hire and train individuals for potential 
long-term employment in mechanical and technical occupations. It is designed 
to provide a means of employing persons who, while able to demonstrate in a 
short period of time the ability to perform the tasks required on specific 
jobs, do not meet the formal requirements for existing entry level classes 
in these occupations. While in the class of Mechanical and Technical Occupa- 
tional Trainee, incumbents will perform meaningful unskilled or semiskilled 
work of increasing complexity and with increasing independence that will 
enable them to qualify for existing higher level classes. 



Typical Tasks: 

Depending on the department in which an incumbent is employed and the 
specific occupation to which he is assigned: 

Assists in the gathering, compilation, and analysis of research data; 
assists in land surveys and technical conservation programs; assists 
craftsmen and helpers in the skilled and semiskilled crafts including 
automotive and other mechanical maintenance; assists in the building 
of models; assists in the operation of electronic data processing 
equipment, the operation of duplicating machines; assists in the pro- 
duction of plans or technical drawings; assists in the technical phases 
of agricultural or other inspections; participates in required training 
programs; and performs other technical or mechanical work as assigned. 



Minimum Qua 1 if ica t ions : 

Ability to read and write and to follow written and oral directions. 

and 
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Mechanical and Technical Occupational Trainee 

Special personal characteristics: Willingness to perform the lowest 

level work; ability to accept and benefit from training. 

Additional Desirable Qualifications: 

Possession of basic mechanical apptitude. 

Monthly Compensation: ^$377 395 415 

^Three-step range 

Work Week Group: 1 
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APPENDICES 



Appendix A 



Appendix B 



Career Ladders, Job Descriptions and Community 
College Course Titles for Subprofessional Munici- 
pal Government Occupations 

Basic Curriculum for New Career Employees in 
Local Governments 



APPENDIX A 



CAREER LADDERS, JOB DESCRIPTIONS 

and 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE COURSE TITLES 



for 

SUBPROFESSIONAL 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
OCCUPATIONS 



Note : 

1. All entry-level positions assume that something 
less than a high school education would suffice 
to qualify for employment. 

2. Descriptions and comments are based upon task 
force meetings and workshops involving leading 
municipal government professionals, including 
personnel directors, from throughout California. 

3. This Appendix represents part of a continuing 
project funded by the Career Opportunities Branch, 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, whose assistance here is 
gratefully acknowledged. 
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BUILDING INSPECTION CAREER LADDER 



Senior Building Inspector 

This position requires three to four years of experience v/ith preferably 
some formal training and education in building inspection or engineering. 



Building Inspector 

Persons qualifying for and entering this position might come from three 
areas: 



1. Certificate program in Building Inspection Technology 
with two to three years of experience (experience may 
be at Trainee level). 

2. AA degree in Building Inspection Technology with one 
to two years of experience (experience may be at 
Trainee level). 

3. Three to four years of experience in the crafts and 
trades (presently the typical entry level), with use of 
Community College program as an in-service training 
program. 



Building Inspector Trainee 

The Building Inspector Trainee would obtain at a minimum a certificate 
in Building Inspection Technology and work experience. This position 
would probably be terminal after 1 to 2 years with the incumbent 
moving up to a regular Inspector position after passing a written 
examination or satisfactorily meeting prescribed performance stand- 
ards in the trainee position. 
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BUILDING INSPECTOR TRAINEE 
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conforming buildings, such as maps, 

utility shacks. 
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SUBP ROFESSION A L CAREER LADDER IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 



Civil Engineering Aide III 



(Senior Construction Inspector) 
(Senior Draftsman) 

(Survey Party Chief) 

This position requires three to four years of experience as well 
as the advanced skill courses and supervisory methods courses. 



Civil Engineering Aide II 



(Construction Inspector) 
(Draftsman) 

(Instrumentman and Chainman) 

Persons qualifying for and entering these positions might come 
from three areas: 

1. Entrance with A. A. degree and work experience course. 

2. Certificate and one-year experience. 

3. Two years of experience in the Civil Engineering field 
and a 12th grade education. 



Civil Engineering Aide I 



Entrance at this level generally requires a 10-I2th grade education, 
preferably a high school diploma and no experience. Courses in 
math, surveying, drafting, as well as one to two years of experi- 
ence may be required for advancement to the next level. 
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Supervises subordinates. Understanding of supervisory and 
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SUBPROFESSIONAL CAREER LADDER 



IN 

LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY 



Library Technical Assistant 



This position would require an A. A. degree in a Library Technician 
program or an equivalent combination of education and experience. 
The Library Technician program would consist of a work experience 
course. 



Lib rary Clerk HI (Senior) 

This position would require a high school diploma and two \ears 
of experience in subprofessional library work and suggested com- 
pletion of at least six units in a Library Technicians program or 
similar library training beyond the high school level. 



Librar y Clerk II 

This position would require a high school diploma or its equivalent 
and one year of experience in s ubp rof es s ional library work and 
suggested completion of at least three units of library training 
beyond the high school level. 

Library Clerk I 

This position would require a high school diploma and/or its 
equivalent and six months’ library experience, possibly as a 
library trainee. The position may require some ability to type. 



Library Trainee 

This position may require a minimum age of 18 and something 
less than a high school diploma and a willingness to prepare for 
promotion through enrollment in an educational program. 
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SUBPROFESSIONAL GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTING CAREER LADDER 



( 1 ) 



( 2 ) 

Accounting Technician 

(A) This position would require three to five years of experience and a 
certificate in Government Acco„* iting (the core Government Accounting 
curriculum consisting of 20-30 units) for the Senior Account Clerk 

to qualify for it. 

(B) Lateral entry into this position could also be achieved by obtaining an 
A. A. degree in Accounting preferably with courses in Government Ac- 
counting, an introductory course in Public Finance, and a Work Ex- 
perience course. 



Senior Account Clerk 

(A) This position would require two to three years of experience and 
preferably introductory courses in Accounting (six to eight units) for 
the Account Clerk to qualify for it. 

(B) Lateral entry into this position could also be achieved by obtaining a 
certificate in Government Accounting (the core Government Accounting 
program). 



Account Clerk 

(A) This position would require one to two years of experience and a course 
in Bookkeeping for an Account Clerk Trainee to qualify for it. 

(B) Lateral entry into this position could also be achieved by obtaining a 
high school diploma with preferably some business courses. 



Account Clerk Trainee 

This position is a basic entry level position designed t„-. open up 
career opportunities for those people who cannot otherwise meet the 
typical entry level requirements of an Account Clerk position. With 
remedial education and a record-keeping course, a person with a 6th • 
to 12th grade education could qualify for this position. To move to 
the Account Clerk position, a bookkeeping course and the obtainment 
of a high school diploma equivalency would be desirable. 



This career ladder suggests under (A) the basic requirements for promotion 
up a career ladder starting with a trainee position, and (B) lateral entry 
based on the attainment of suggested levels of education in the high school 
and community college. 

( 2 ) 

Subsequent promotions from the Accountant Technician level would be based 
on obtaining a four-year degree in Accounting or a related field; or, possibly 
the determination of an education/ experience equivalency to the four year 
degree which would meet the requirements of a professional level position. 
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Typo vouchers, invoices, account Understand and read a variety of 

statements, payrolls, periodic accounting data and accurately 

reports and purchase orders. type on prescribed forms. 
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May deal with public and customers Understand public's problems and ques- 

in resolving problems and complaints. tions, interpret rules and regulations, 

may issue permits and licenses. 
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May prepare adjusting and closing Knowledge of accounting techniques . 

entries . 



ACCOUNTING TECHNICIAN (Continued) 
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SUBPROFESSIONAL RECREATION CAREER LADDER 



Professional Leadership Position 



This would require a B. A. in Recreation or a related field or 
2 years of college and a n equivalent combination of education and 
experience equal to a B. A. degree in Recreation. 

Subprofessional Leadership Position 

This would generally be a full-time position requiring an A. A. 
degree in Recreation, a certificate in recreation and 1-2 years 
of experience, or an equivalent combination of education and 
experience. 



Recreat ion Trainee Position 

This would be a full time or part time position which would serve 
as an entry level position into a recreation career. This position 
would generally require enrollment in a community college recrea- 
tion program and the completion of the core courses in such a 
program to qualify for promotion. 



RECREATION TRAINEE (Continued) 
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Informally contact individuals and Effective oral 1 - communications . 

groups in promoting participation in Elements of human relations. 



RECREATION TRAINEE (Continued) 
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Open and close facilities. Importance of adherence to time 

schedules. Must check grounds of 
facility to make sure all patrons have 
left before closing. Working fa- 
miliarity with locks and closures. 
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Assesses programs and activities as Principles of program evaluation; 
to their acceptability and progress and community reaction to programs; under- 
interprets trends and attitudes to stand and/or predict attitudinal trends; 

superior. methods of reporting same to supervisor. 
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SUBPROPESSIONAL COMMUNITY PLANNING CAREER LADDER 



Junior Planner (Entry Professional Level) 

This is the entry level professional position and generally requires a 
B. A. or M.A. in Planning or a related field. 



P lanning Technician 

This position would be a high-level subprofessional position requiring an 
A. A. in Community Planning or an equivalent combination of education 
and experience. 



Planning Aide 

This position would require a certificate in Community Planning and one 
year experience in Planning or an equivalent combination of education and 
experience. 



Planning Aide Trainee 



This position may require at least an 8th-12th grade level of education. 



PLANNING AIDE TRAINEE 
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PLANNING AIDE TRAINEE (Continued) 
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Collate and bid reports. Learn how to assemble and properly 

affix reports together in a prescribed 
sequence. 
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PLANNING AIDE (Continued) 
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POLICE 



Police Departments have an established program through the 
co mmunit y colleges which adheres to state standards for training as set 
forth by P.O.S.T. This standard curriculum desires mentioning from the 
standpoint that it provides a model for the development of curriculum in 
other local government occupations . The curriculum provides both a means 
of training new sources of police manpower as well as training existing em- 
ployees. This, of course, is a desirable twofold approach which any public 
service curriculum ought to achieve. 

It should also be noted that the Police Task Force did stress the 
need to provide more general courses in Human Relations, Sociology, Psy- 
chology and General Criminology courses in preference to specific courses 
wherever local governments are providing specific skill training through 
academies and training centers . 

The attached list of tasks and duties does summarize some of the 
ideas regarding the use of police aides, which would be below the normal 
entry level position of police officer. These lists of duties and tasks are 
from the President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice - The Police, and the experiences of the Oakland Police Depart- 
ment New Careers Program. 



SUBPROFESSIONAL POLICE CAREER LADDER 



Police Aide II Minimum Requirements: 

Age: 17-21 years 

Education: Ability to read and write well enough to 

perform the duties. A high school diploma 
is not required. 



Experience: Six months as a Police Aide I, or the equiva- 
lent. 

Physical Condition: Absence of physical handicaps and med- 
ical conditions which would interfere 
with performance of duties or prevent 
obtaining a driver’s license. Applicant 
should be in such physical condition as 
to qualify them for the position of 
Police Officer at a later date. 

Police Aide I Same as above, except no experience requirement and may 

be a part-time position. 
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POLICE AIDE I 



Various tasks which can be performed by Police Aide I are delineated below: 

1. Log and return evidence. 

2 . Answering the telephone . 

3. Answering nuisance calls. 

4. Parade and crowd control. 

5. Operation of radio equipment. 

6. Filing and clerical work. 

7. Collates material. 

8. Maintains inventory of office supplies. 

9. Pickup stolen bicycles . 

10. Photography processing and development. 

11. Control o. pecial parking lot facilities. 

12. Help in the booking of suspects. 

13. Prepare stolen vehicle bulletins. 

14. Collection and analysis of statistics and preparation of charts and 
graphs . 

15. Operation of teletype, photocopy, and microfilming equipment. 

16. Service, search and clean patrol cars and service special equipment. 

17. Help in traffic control for special events such as parades and 
funerals . 

18. Index stolen property and maintain records. 

19. Takes identification photographs of arrested persons. 

20. Obtains and records information needed to identify subjects, such 
as height and weight. 

21. Disseminates crime prevention literature to individuals and 
business concerns. 
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APPENDIX B 



BASIC CURRICULUM 



The New Careers concept calls for a combined work and 

learning role for individuals as they move into human service 
careers. The basic curriculum for the program must recognize 
this dual role and provide experiences and materials that will 
enable the enrollees to function successfully on the job as well 
as in college. The curriculum should also recognize the existing 
experiences, concerns and interests of the enrollees and incor- 
porate these into a relevant educational program. 



It is important that the New Career curriculum be a 
unique educational program, not a sub-standard educational pro- 
gram. For many New Careerists, a formal education is a goal 
that is secondary to their main goal of meaningful employment. 

It is, therefore, advisable to gear the educational program to 
their particular needs and to orient the student to the expectations 
implicit in the educational component of New Careers. 

The courses described here are judged to be essential to 
the success of the enrollee, both in terms of the development of 
necessary skills and in terms of the personal growth needed for 
maintaining his job and reaching his educational goals. The credits 
earned by completion of the course are applicable toward the A. A. 
degree and/or transfer to a four-year institution. It is recommended 
that all New Career enrollees be offered these courses early in the 
educational phase of the program. 

Because of the broad range of educational background among 
New Career enrollees as they begin the program, evaluation in these 
basic courses should be the measurement of progress from an 
individual's own starting point rather than competition against each 
other or comparison to objective standards. At the end of each 
course, however, each enrollee should be advised of his ability to 
proceed to higher level college courses. 

Speech 51A Public Speaking 

English 90C Composition Workshop (or 66 Remedial 

Reading and Composition) 

Mathematics 50 Arithmetic Review (or 66 Basic 

Mathematics) 

Psychology 86A Interpersonal Relations 

Economics 14 Consumer Problems 

Work Experience 99 Work Experience Education 



—^Reprint from New Careers Development Report, Oakland, 
California, prepared by the New Careers Development Agency staff, 
October, 1968. 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING 



Relation to program: 

Oral communication is a significant part of job performance 
for New Careerists. Moreover, an ability to speak clearly and to 
express ideas logically would be ail asset in other classes as well 
as on the job. This class could also serve as a needed bridge 
between an area of competence for most enroliees (talking) and the 
relative discipline of writing and organizing required in one educa- 
tional setting. 

Expected outcome: 

Starting in the familiar area of speech would increase the 
enrollee's confidence for going on to more academic areas. The 
enrollee would have an outlet for the airing of ideas and concerns 
related to the job and the educational program and an opportunity 
to refine and organize these into constructive suggestions. There 
should also be instruction and assignments in the use of library 
and resource materials as enroliees use these to prepare oral 
presentations. 

Course content: 

Enroliees would make a number of speeches during the term, 
planning most in advance through library research and/or agency 
research. There would also be debates and general class discussions 
about issues relevant to the program. Here, the emphasis would be 
to develop clear and logical expression. Lessons in formal logic 
and rhetoric could be given, and there might be discussion on the 
art of speakers from Cicero to Malcolm X, as well as guests who 
might address the class. 

Method of evaluation: 

The individual would be e\aluated primarily on the quality 
of his oral presentations, especially in terms of his improvement 
against himself, his effective use of resources, and his level of 
organization. Enroliees might be included in the evaluation by 
giving constructive criticism of each other's speeches. There 
might also be some brief objective evaluation of the enrollee's 
understanding of the concepts of logic and organization. 

COMPOSITION WORKSHOP 



Relation to program: 

The skills developed in this course are required in both 
crucial areas of the New Careerist's experience. In the perform- 
ance of his job, he must be able to read with understanding and 
to communicate clearly in writing. These skills are also basic 
to success as the New Careerist proceeds with his educational 
program. 



Expected outcome: 



The goal of this course should be built around written materials 
central to the current experience of the enrollees. These materials 
would include reports, instructions, forms, etc. , actually in use on 
the job. It would also include relevant literature. Exercises for 
the improvement of skills are then built on this material: analysis 
of vocabulary used; analysis of grammatical structure; writing inter- 
pretive or explanatory paragraphs; reading aloud for understanding; 
discussion of concepts; looking up background material in the library. 

Method of evaluation: 

Evaluation should be an ongoing process involving constant 
revision of "mistakes in progress.” An enrollee’s relative success 
should be measured in terms of his personal progress in the skills, 
and in terms of his ability to handle the reading and writing require- 
ments of his job. Although an individual standard of evaluation is 
suggested for this course, some caution is necessary for the protec- 
tion of the enrollee within the college context. Careful consideration 
should be given to those students whose skills are poorly developed 
in relation to objective standards of the college. These students 
might be given alternate credit for remedial work (see English 66) 
and/or advised to take another course in the 90 series before pro- 
ceeding to a higher level of work in English. 

REMEDIAL READING AND COMPOSITION 



Relation to program: 

Because one goal of the New Careers program is to provide 
opportunities for those who may not have been successful in their 
previous education, it is incumbent upon the program to provide 
remedial education where it is needed. Before they can proceed 
on the job or in the college, those enrollees with poor reading and 
writing skills will need special attention. 

Expected outcome: 

The goal of this course is to bring poorly-developed skills 
up to a level where the individual can function adequately in the 
academic and job setting. Particular emphasis is on reading 
skills, vocabulary, and written expression. 

Course content: 

Enrollees in this course will be performing basically the 
same activities as those in English 90C, only at a level corres- 
ponding to their particular stage of development. They need not 
even be isolated from the 90C group except for some additional 
work with a reading specialist on such areas as sound and word 
patterns, reading comprehension and speed. 
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ERIC 



Method of evaluation: 



Since this is a remedial course, evaluation should be purely 
on the basis of individual progress in skills. 

ARITHMETIC REVIEW 



Relation to program: 

Job requirements in most agencies include a working knowledge 
of at least basic mathematics. Furthermore, combined with informa- 
tion gained from the course in Consumer Problems, this knowledge 
can help New Careerists handle their personal finances more effectively. 

Expected outcome: 

The basic goal of the course is to give the enrollee the skills 
needed to solve everyday computational problems. For some en- 
rollees, the course will also serve as a foundation for moving on to 
the more advanced courses required to develop specific job skills 
(such as algebra or mechanical drawing and, eventually, statistics, 
data processing, etc.) 

Course content: 

As far as practical, the course will consist of material 
appropriate to the job requirements and skill level of each individual 
enrollee. Actual job materials and examples from everyday experi- 
ence will be incorpoxated into a study of these concepts: addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division of whole numbers, decimals, 
especially in relation to money; percentage; common fractions; 
measurements; ratio and proportion; positive and negative numbers. 

Method of evaluation: 

The enrollee’s grasp of the content will be evaluated partially 
by written tests covering the mathematical concepts mentioned above. 

In addition, it will be evaluated on the basis of his ability to handle 
the forms and reports requiring math skills on his job. Those en- 
rollees who are unable to meet minimum standards corresponding to 
the college objective standards for this course should be given alter- 
nate credit for remedial work. (See Mathematics 66.) 

BASIC MATHEMATICS 



As in the case of English 66, this course is designed to pro- 
vide supplementary remedial work for those who need it. The 
content will be largely the same as that of Arithmetic Review, but 
on a level corresponding to the enrollee’s skills. The greater 
emphasis will be on the basic concepts of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. Again, as in English 66, evaluation 
should be on the basis of individual progress in skills. 
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INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 



A career in human service requires the development of the 
New Careerist’s skills in communicating with and relating to others. 
It also requires a firm understanding of himself and his own values, 
so that he can keep his identity as he functions within the framework 
of his job and deals with the possible conflicts of his role. 

Expected outcome: 

One goal of the course is to examine and practice the special 
skills of interpersonal and intergroup relations — - including verbal 
and non-verbal communications, interviewing techniques, the 
effects of emotion and motivation, etc. There should also be an 
opportunity for enrollees to examine and work out some of the 
problems presented by the New Career role — possible conflict with 
agency and/or societal values, need to act as mediator between 
agency and clients, pressures of combined work and student load. 

Course content: 

The group itself serves as a workshop in interpersonal rela- 
tions. If members of a given class are employed by the same agency, 
the greatest relevance to work experience is possible. Examples for 
class discussion should be taken from work situations involving prob- 
lems in communication and relationships with clients and/or agency 
personnel. Verbal and written exercises consist of analysis of these 
cases and also of those relationships and problems displayed within 
the class itself. Films, recordings, and guest experts can also be 
used to stimulate spontaneous interaction, which can then be analyzed 
by the group. 

Method of evaluation: 

The main standards of evaluation are the enrollee’s ability to 
communicate with and relate to other members of the group, and 
his ability to objectively understand this interaction. Class members 
can be helpful in making this evaluation of each other. Evaluation 
can also be made on the basis of understandings' expressed in written 
assignments. 

CONSUMER PROBLEMS: 



Relation to program: 

For most New Career enrollees, the earning power presented 
by the program is a new power and one they wish to use effectively. 
The ability to avoid undue economic difficulty is also necessary if 
the individual is going to be able to devote his attention and energies 
to other aspects of the program. 

Expected outcome: 

An examination of consumer problems in contemporary 
society should help the New Careerist to handle his personal economic 



Instructors of New Careers cl sses are oriented to the 
concept of the program and to the needs of the user agencies. 

They are urged to use course content relevant to New Careerists 
and to agency tasks. Instructors are also given in-service con- 
sultation in teaching techniques and interpersonal approaches 
that have proved successful. An attempt is made to involve 
students and instructors, as well as educational and agency super- 
visors, in the process of currciulum development and evaluation. 
This involvement is structured into the Educational Task Force. 

This is a group of representatives from each hiring agency, from 
NCDA, from the college, and from the trainee. This group meets 
periodically as a clearing house for information among the various 
components. It also makes recommendations regarding educational 
policy and planning. 

At times, special courses have been set up on the agency 
site. This may be a regular course given on site for the convenience 
of the employees. More uniquely, it may be a course specifically 
designed to utilize the facilities and staff of the agency and make the 
course content pai ticularly significant to the trainee . He then 
discovers that academic content can be built into his work. An 
ongoing project of the NCDA Education Specialist and the Merritt 
Co-ordinator is to help agencies examine their training programs; 
where content can be organized and tailored to meet college accredi- 
tation standards, the special courses arise. 
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